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HOMELITE ELECTRIC PRUNER 


POWERFUL 


‘A . 
Cuts cleanly up to f) \ ; 
1%” diameter 
without crushing \ 
LIGHTWEIGHT, SW 
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Fast, Easy, Low-Cost Pruning 
—even in the Coldest Weather! 


Weighs only 6'2 pounds 
EASY HANDLING 


Motor in handle gives perfect balance, 
simple electric cable makes it easy to 
use ...in the tree or on the ground 


NON-BINDING 


Prune in any position without worry 
about binding . . . spring-loaded kerf wedge 
prevents limb from closing on cut 


FAST CUTTING IN ANY WEATHER 


Nothing to freeze up . . . 115 volts 60 cycle pruner 
runs on regular house current or two pruners 
operate from a Homelite 1500 watt, 90 pound, 
gasoline-engine-driven generator ... two men 
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Manufacturers of Carryable Pumps, Generators 


Blowers nd Chain Saws 


"MAINE SOIL CUTS UP EVERYTHING 
BUT FIRESTONES!" 


says Perrin E. Edmunds, manager of 
C. A. Powers & Company, Fort Fairfield, Maine 
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The same soil that produces the world’s finest 
potatoes also dishes out some of the world’s 
meanest tire torture. Over the years New England 
farmers have learned there’s only one kind of 
tire that can take this punishment— Firestone 
Champion Ground Grip®! 


One of the largest seed potato producers in the 
country is C. A. Powers & Company. Perrin 
Edmunds, who calls the shots for this vast 2,500- 
acre operation, is president of the National Potato 
Council and the Maine Potato Council and is also 
a director of the Maine Institute of Potato Starch 
Manufacturers. As working manager of C. A. 
Powers & Company he knows what kind of tires 


C. A. Powers & Company owns 17 tractors. 
Here are five of them 
heading for the potato fields. 


it takes to ward off cuts and bruises and stay on 
the job longer. 

*““Maine soil is terrific for potatoes,” says Mr. 
Edmunds, “but it’s tough on tires. In our experi- 
ence we’ve found Firestones take rough knocks 
better and resist cuts on the same soil that chews 
up other tires. We like the way they clean out ard 
grip, too. And I couldn’t ask for better service 
than I get from my Firestone dealer.” 

Take advantage of Mr. Edmunds’ experience with 
Firestones and start rolling on the tires with 
proved toughness and traction in any soil. See your 
Firestone Dealer or Store soon. If you have tire 
trouble, he will loan you new Firestone tires to 
use while yours are repaired or retreaded. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


every Monday evening. 


Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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ORCHARD DUSTER uit Grower 
New BEAN-NIAGARA 


Cropmaster announced ; 5 Cover photograph, by J. C. Allen and Son, shows 


. plums in midwestern orchard 
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Up to 200 lb. hopper capacity + 
Power take off driven, tractor mounted 
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The Future Belongs 
To Those Who 
Prepare For It! 





Attend your horticultural society 
and grower association meetings 





In these days of high costs and often reduced profits, the latest 
information on such subjects as new production techniques, mechanized 
farming and recent developments in packing and processing must 

be considered all-important by progressive growers. Advance knowledge 
of new marketing policies and soon-to-be-introduced cultural 

practices, for instance, may well determine future profits. 


You can receive the benefits of years of experience on these and 
many other subjects by hearing speakers at horticultural societies and 
grower associations. As you know, many of the annual sessions 

of these groups are scheduled for this month. Attend the meetings 
closest to your home. Visit the booths — inspect the exhibits — 

you will find it time well spent. 


And while you’re there, may we suggest you stop by and chat with 
your ORTHO Fieldman. If he mentions how an ORTHO crop 
protection program can brighten your profit picture, please bear with 
him. He’s seen ORTHO programs pay off for so many growers 

we think his enthusiasm is understandable. 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. ¢ 
Richmond, Calif., Washington, D.C. 
Scientifically trained Fieldmen located in all 0 of i od 0 


of the nation’s leading fruit growing areas. 


“Helping the world grow better” 
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It’s the most modern, most complete line of pickup 
trucks ever offered! Here are nine outstanding 
models, all with Ford’s modern cost-less advances 
in performance, reliability and capacity. 

See for yourself. See the smart new Ford Style- 
side Pickup, with 23% more loadspace than any 
competitive \4-ton pickup, standard at no extra cost. 
See the sleek ’58 Ford Ranchero— America’s first 
work or play truck. See your Ford dealer now. 





NEW ’58 FORD STYLESIDE with boldly modern styling, 
“Safety Vision” dual headlights, Driverized cab, and 
biggest pickup body—standard at no extra cost. 
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NEW capacity! Extra-wide 
bodies give you 23% more 
loadspace than any other 
half-ton pickup . . . biggest 
loadspace per dollar! 





NEW savings! You pay 
nothing extra for the extra 
loadspace of Ford’s mod- 
ern Styleside body. It’s 
standard at no extra cost! 





NEW easy ride! Scientific 
Impact-O-Graph tests have 
proved superiority of Ford 
suspension—a ride mighty 
close to that of a car. 


NEW power! Only Ford 
offers modern Short Stroke 
engine design in Six and 
V-8! Lowest - priced Short 
Stroke Six you can buy! 
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FORD PICKUPS 





NEW ’5S FORD RANCHERO, the pickup style leader, 
combines Ford Ranch Wagon comfort with real truck muscle 


—carries over half a ton, 
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FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 


NEW comfort, safety! Dri- LESS TO OWN ...LESS TO RUN...LAST LONGER. TOO! 


verized cab has suspended 
pedals, inboard step. Life- 
guard steering wheel, 
double-grip door latches. 
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e These six varieties were sprayed with Du Pont’s new all- 
variety fungicide, ‘“Thylate.”’ 












From Du Pont... proven 
fruit fungicides that meet the need 
of every fruit grower! 


ata new, low price 


Du Pont Thylate® thiram fungicide, a proven 
fungicide among fruit growers, provides effective 
control of more apple diseases than any other 
registered fungicide. ‘“Thylate’’ permits fine finish 
of all varieties, including Golden Delicious. 


“Thylate” gives excellent protection against 
scab and rust . . . can be combined with mercury 
curatives for greater potency. ““Thylate”’ is also 
highly effective as a buffer spray between sulfur 
and other summer fungicides. 


Try “Thylate”—now available at a new re- 
duced price to give economy-minded growers 
complete control of apple diseases—plus fine 
fruit finish. 
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Du Pont Fermate® ferbam fungicide is the 
most versatile fruit fungicide available . . . relied 
upon by growers for more than 16 years for ef- 
fective disease control. It offers low-cost protec- 
tion against scab and most other fruit diseases. 


*‘Fermate”’ gives positive protection to apples, 
cherries, peaches, pears, raspberries, currants, 
cranberries, gooseberries, blueberries, boysenber- 
ries, blackberries, plums, prunes and dewberries. 

Improve quality and bring down your cost-per- 
bushel disease control with “Fermate.”’ Long- 
term tests have proven that ‘“‘Fermate’”’ pro- 
motes bigger yields . . . maintains orchard vigor. 





















MARLATE® 50—for effective 
protection of apples and cherries 


Kill both codling moth and curculio on ap- 
ples—use Du Pont “‘Marlate”’ 50 methoxy- 
chlor insecticide. On cherries, ‘‘Marlate”’ 
50 eliminates the need for arsenic... pro- 
tects fruit from one spray to the next... 
doesn’t contribute to dry stem. 


PARZATE°*—ideal ‘‘top-off’”’ 
spray for late apple diseases 


For late summer control of sooty blotch 
and flyspeck, use light-colored, mild 
Du Pont “Parzate” zineb fungicide to as- 
sure top fruit yields. ““Parzate’’ leaves no 
harmful residue on fruit . . . can be ap- 
plied right up to harvest time. 


e This McIntosh tree in the Davis Orchard, Bolton, Mass., 
has been protected against both scab and rust for 16 years with 


Du Pont ‘‘Fermate.”’ 


and warnings carefully. 


REG. U. 5. PaT. OFF 





On all chemicals follow label instructions 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. «+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Money -Makers for Fruit Growers 


JOHN DEERE 420 UTILITY 


UTSTANDING for orchard, grove, and vineyard 

work, with modern “take it easy” features, the 
improved “420” Utility Tractor combines big work 
capacity with low costs all the way. 

Only 50 inches high, it works readily under branches, 
handles easily in close quarters, is sure-footed on hill- 
sides. It handles a 3-bottom plow or 8-foot offset disk 
harrow under most conditions, matches the work out- 
put of larger tractors on jobs such as mowing and 
spraying, works a wide variety of low-cost tools. 

You'll get the new slanted auto-type steering wheel, 
finger-tip Touch-o-matie hydraulic control, improved 
easy-shift transmission, versatile 3-point hitch with 
Load-and-Depth Control. Power steering, power-ad- 
justed rear wheels, 5-speed transmission, continuous- 
running PTO, direction reverser, and many other fea- 
tures are available. 


JOHN DEERE 420 CRAWLER 


For easy handling, stability, and tremendous lugging power on any 
footing . . . for handling big-capacity tillage tools under all conditions 
... for orchards, vineyards, groves; for logging, earth moving, land 
clearing, etc.—the widely useful ‘420’ has become America’s No. 1 
Crawler in the 3-4 plow class. It works with great economy, and 


upkeep is low. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate. Inquire about the John Deere 
Credit Plan that makes it easy to pay for a new tractor 


while it’s earning profits for you. 





JOHN DEERE 


JOuNN DEERE WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 
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@ Here’s the low-built, fast-working tractor 
that specializes in economy and big work ca- 
pacity for orchard, grove, vineyard, and field 


work—the “420” Utility, pictured with a Gyra 
mor rotary cutter. 





@ Great lugging power under all conditions 


for year-around money-making is yours with 


John Deere “420” Crawler—pictured here with 


a “GR” Disk Harrow. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


| 
| 
| JOHN DEERE @ Moline, Ill. @ Dept. 142 
| Please send information on: 

| (J 420 Utility Tractor 

















() 420 Crawler 
Name 
O Student 
RR. Box. 
Town 
State 
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Practical economy and high quality go together in the 
new Oliver Model 500 Orchard and Grove Spra-Blast. 
The big 60 horsepower Oliver Super 188 diesel engine 
saves up to two-thirds your normal fuel costs. And very 
important, the new Oliver diesel Spra-Blast is priced 
in a range with competitive gasoline models. * 

The Model 500 has a 38-inch axial-flow, air foil fan 
that sets a new standard of efficiency —68,000 cubic feet 
per minute at only 1850 r.p.m. Here are built-in quality 
spraying for every orchard and grove operator. ..special 
corrosion-resistant 500-gallon tank...full-vision instru- 


DIESEL SAVINGS reduce fuel costs below 
average gasoline costs by as much as two- 
thirds and at the same time materially re- 
duce engine upkeep costs. 


EASY SERVICE is an advantage every orchard 
and grove operator will like on the new 
Model 500. Engine, pump and all strainers 
are within easy reach. 


Here’s real economy—big diesel fuel saving—in a model 
priced in the range with comparable gasoline sprayers.* 


NEW! OLIVER Diesel Spra-Blast 
steps up air volume and fuel economy 


ment panel ...tractor seat controls ...the easiest serviced 
and operated machine you’ve ever tried. 

See your Oliver dealer soon and give the new Model 
500 a field test. The Oliver Corporation, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, IIl. 

*Of course, you may have a gasoline model at reduced cost. 


WOLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’ 
Also Manufacturer of the Famous Oliver Outboard Motors 


QUALITY SPRAYING is your big advantage 
with the increased-capacity Oliver Spra- 
Blast. You have air volume to make a per- 
fect spray pattern in the tallest trees. 
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Control Mildew and Scab 
with G@Z7> GLYODIN and sulfur 


On apples, the best way to attack mildew and 
scab is to use a mixture of Glyodin with sulfur. 
Tests have shown that a reduced dosage of sul- 
fur with Glyodin lessens the risk of sulfur scald, 
and gives superior scab and mildew control. 

Crac Glyodin, with its powerful wetting and 
sticking action, penetrates the hard-to-wet mil- 
dew fungus and helps sulfur do its work well. 
When you can’t use sulfur, Crac Glyodin teams 
up just as well with KARATHANE* for effec- 
tive scab and mildew control. 


You get many other benefits with Crac 
Glyodin in pre-bloom and cover sprays. Glyodin 
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ARBIDE 





“Crag” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. *Trade-mark of Rohm and Haas Co. 


JANUARY, 1958 


suppresses mites and controls summer diseases. 
And some insecticides tend to be more effective 
with Glyodin than with other fungicides. This 
extra Glyodin benefit has been shown with cod- 
ling moth, curculio, mites, red-banded leaf 
roller, and rosy and green apple aphids. 


You get all these Glyodin advantages at the 
low cost of 75¢ per 100 gallons of early spray 
and 56¢ per 100 gallons of cover spray. 


Use Glyodin this secison— it’s the scab spray 
that pays more ways. 


See your CRAG CLyodin supplier today. 
CRAG AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ARE PRODUCTS OF 


Union Carbide Chemicals Company 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation + 30 East 42nd Street « New York 17, New York 














FOR BETTER FINISH, BETTER COLOR, AND A BETTER HARVEST 


Panen YOu Buy 
cMiagara 
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NIACIDE 


AN EXCEPTIONAL NEW FRUIT FUNGICIDE, PERFORMANCE PROVED 


Wide scale commercial use in 1957 again has proved 
that Niagara Niacide offers the finest degree of control 
over apple scab and other fungus diseases. Growers 
unanimously report Niacide has upgraded their har- 
vests by producing fruit of the highest color, finest 
finish. They commend Niacide as an exceptionally 
bland fungicide. It leaves no objectionable spots on 
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either fruit or foliage. And, unlike some of the newer 
organic chemicals, it has been used with complete 
safety and uniformly good results on all russet- 
susceptible varieties. 

If you would like to profit from a “start to finish” 
Niacide program—raise a better crop of better keeping 
apples—see your Niagara field man now. 
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SEST BY TEST 


There is no fungicide on the 
market that has performed as 
consistently well from the stand- 
point of control of apple scab, 
compatibility with all other ma- 
terials and safety to foliage and 
fruit finish as Niacide. Ask your 
Niagara field man to show you 
the proof back of this statement 
or write us. 


Putting Ideas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Wie Niagara Chemical Division 


MIDDLEPORT, N.Y.* RICHMOND, CALIF.* JACKSONVILLE, FLA.* WYOMING, ILL. 
ANO CHEMICAL NEW ORLEANS, LA. * AYER, MASS. * HARLINGEN, TEXAS * YAKIMA, WASH. 
© FORATION ® CANADIAN ASSOCIATE: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., BURLINGTON, ONT. 
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There’s greater durability, increased 
horsepower in Chevrolet’s new engine 
lineup for ’58! There’s more hustle 
under the hood, more savings and 
stamina! 


N «> \A7 Hustle Toting in the fields or heading into town, 
these handy, handsome ’58 Chevy trucks 

make their own brand of country music 

... fast time. There’s pep aplenty in any 

H Y engine you pick—high-compression V8 
or our or thrifty 6—with output ranging all the 

way to 230 h.p. A whole crop of new 

models are ready to short-cut tedious 

chores—including 4-wheel-drive pickups, 

Harm Hauls | panels and stakes that haul where even 
the wagon trails leave off. Drop into your 

Chevrolet dealer’s next time you’re over 


his way. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





NEW CHEVROLET TASK:FORCE 58 (gets of ine el 
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Glacts to Guide You 


HIS is the ninth Yearbook issue of AMERICAN Fruit Grower de- 
signed to give growers in all parts of the country a bird’s-eye view 
of factors affecting their orchard investments. 

Twenty leading growers and fruitmen present in this issue views about 
their particular fruit industry—what the situation was this past season 
and the outlook for the future. Readers will find vital, pertinent informa- 
tion about the plight of the small apple grower, the need for co-opera- 
tion in selling bush fruits, the prospects for another good peach season, 
the significance of a new method of grading Concord grapes, and efforts 
of cherry growers to bargain with processors. 

It is our hope that this Yearbook issue will focus attention on the im- 
portant issues of the day so that the fruit industry in New York or Cali- 
fornia, Maine or Florida, can remain free, strong, and in a position to 
adjust quickly to new market conditions. 











Big Quality Crop in West 


ERE the problems of the Wash- 
ington state apple grower con- 
fined singly to the production of qual- 
ity fruit, there wouldn't be enough 
land within the state’s boundaries to 
support all those who would wish to 
join Washington’s 5000 orchardists. 
The great distance between Wash- 
ington’s orchardland and the markets 
is the troublesome point with which 
growers are burdened and has been 
the greatest single factor behind 
Washington’s progressive leadership 
in the nation’s apple picture. 

Estimators have placed the size of 
the Washington state apple crop for 
1957 at around 34,000 carloads. This 
figure exceeds “normal” production 
by about 4000 carloads, and is 14,000 
carloads greater than the short crop 
of 1956. 

Quality is excellent and full crops 
packing-out 70 to 75% extra fancy 
are not uncommon,even under the 
new, higher color standards which 
growers adopted in 1956. Both Red 
and Standard Delicious dominate pro- 
duction, accounting’ for more than 
50% of the total. Winesap is the sec- 
ond predominant variety at 30%, 
while Golden Delicious, Rome Beauty, 
Jonathan, and Newtown make up the 
remainder. 

In recent years, Washington’s 
growers have been intensifying inter- 
est in marketing problems. This trend 


West intensifies its interest in mar- 
keting; small grower in the East 


faces battle cry of co-operation 


will continue and is due primarily to 
the dynamic economy of today’s su- 
permarket operation. 

Growers are leaving no stone un- 
turned in their zeal to deliver their 
product in a condition and package 
that meet the greatest consumer and 
market receiver acceptance. Tray and 
cell packs are becoming more popular 
“ach season, though many growers are 
still using the Northwest wooden box. 

Individual packing houses are con- 
stantly checking their craftsmanship 
against the output of other houses to 
insure a uniformity of pack within the 
specified grading standards and 
acknowledged standards of quality. 
The battle against bruising has been 
renewed with vigorous campaigns 
and education. Some _ orchardists, 
especially in the Yakima Valley, have 
experimented this season with the 
bulk orchard container holding up to 
30 boxes of fruit. 

Growers and shippers alike recog- 
nize the necessity of delivering a qual- 
ity apple that appeals to the consumer, 
and one that is worth the added retail 
cost entailed by the long freight haul 
from the Pacific Coast. 

Advertising efforts are also being 
intensified. Late last summer, grow- 
ers boosted their ante to 5 cents per 
box, which increases their estimated 
advertising-merchandising-promotion- 
al budget to more than $1,200,000 for 
the 1957-58 marketing season. Some 
$250,000 was spent on direct con- 
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sumer advertising prior to Christmas, 
with another $300,000 earmarked for 
the January-June push. 

More retail produce merchandisers 
expect and demand advertising and 
merchandising assistance to help them 
sell their commodities. Applemen are 
in step with these requests through 
their Washington State Apple Com- 
mission. 

All but a few of the worst-hit 
growers have taken steps to recoup 
their tree losses from the untimely 
1955 freeze. Bridge grafting has 
saved many trees, while other orchard- 
ists have turned to pulling the oc- 
casional dead tree, and replanting. 

Emphasis is on red sport varieties, 
with an increasing dependence on the 
Golden Delicious as pollinizer. 


‘ ( 


Controlled atmosphere storage, which is becoming a vital factor in the 
East for — the apple season, is being tried out in Washington state 


in Stubbs-Lamb 


ruit Company, using a plastic tent, as shown. Designed 


by Fruit Industries Research Foundation, Yakima, this c-a storage is part 
of Washington State Apple Commission's research program. 


Residential housing, reservoirs be- 
hind hydroelectric dams, and other 
land-consuming projects are infring- 
ing on orchards which have been part 
of the state production picture for 
years. Losses suffered are being re- 
covered gradually by extension of 
irrigation facilities to land which was 
formerly unusable. Wherever pos- 
sible, orchardists are expanding their 
holdings with new plantings. This 
expansion, too, is gradual. Red sport 
varieties dominate on this new acre- 
age. 

To keep abreast with all horticul- 
tural and marketing advances, two 
noteworthy experiments are under- 
way. 

The first commercial controlled 
atmosphere storage in the state was 
set up in Yakima last fall. Several 
improvements have been added to this 
type of storage, which is quite com- 
mon in the East, in an effort to deter- 
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mine its effect on Washington-grown 
apples. 

On the horticultural side, a sizable 
tract of dwarf apple trees planted a 
few years ago as an experiment pro- 
duced its first few apples this year. 

Right now, as Washington’s 3 mil- 
lion apple trees lie dormant, 2°‘ -ation 
is focused on the movement «: their 
most recent production. Prospects for 
a successful season seem bright be- 





The results of promotion—like planting an apple 
tree—cre not apparent overnight. See page 34 
for the jal plea on apple promotion by 
Beverley Byrd, vice-president of Byrd Apple 
Orchards in Berryville, Va. 





cause of outstanding quality, even 
though the man-sized crop taxed the 
cold storage facilities shortly after 
harvest.—Otto H. Ross, Washington 
State Apple Conmtrission, 


Jumbo-sized pallet bins, moved by fork lift, made 
their appearance in many orchards in East and 
West during 1957 harvest. Above taken in J. 
Kenneth Robinson orchard near Winchester, Va. 


Changing Pattern in East 


EVERE drought marked the 1957 

growing season in the heart of the 
Appalachian section, and along the 
East Coast well through New Eng- 
land. The total eastern apple crop, 
however, is about average. 

In the control of orchard pests, 
endrin ground sprays are being wide- 
ly used for mouse control and are 
proving superior to old poisoning 
practices. Most progressive apple 
growers are using milder organics, 
such as Captan, Ferbam, Glyodin, and 
Zineb, instead of more caustic ma- 
terials. Paste or wettable sulfur is 
still popular in northern sections. 

Leaf roller and codling moth are 
more difficult to control in many 
areas. Resistance to DDD and DDT, 
respectively, is indicated in some 
cases. 

Storage developments in New 
England and New York show that 
controlled atmosphere storage capac- 
ity is increasing. While especially for 
McIntosh, Red and Golden Delicious 
have also been placed in c-a storage, 
and interest has developed in c-a stor- 
age for Rome Beauty for scald. 

In Appalachia, the emphasis is on 
prompt storage at lower temperatures, 
from 30° to 32° F. The new chemical 
wraps or sprays for scald control are 
of interest to growers, but these have 
not yet been approved by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

The processing market, which 
uses a major portion of the apples 

(Continued on page 36) 
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PEARS 


Michigan leads in eastern 
production; West focuses on 
new canner-grower group 


East Favors Bartlett 

MoM" “HIGAN ranks as the leader in 
pear production east of the 

Mississippi River, followed by New 

York. 

Heaviest producing areas in Michi- 
gan are in the southwestern counties 
of Berrien, Van Buren, and Allegan, 
with several small scattered areas 
farther north. In New York state the 
areas are located in the Hudson River 
Valley and the western section of the 
state along Lake Ontario. 

New York state is the original 
home of many old pear varieties: 
breeding work was extensive, and the 
Michigan grower kept in close con- 
tact with breeders. As a result, many 
orchards in Michigan still have some 
of these now obsolete pear varieties. 

Today the market will not accept 
these oldtime varieties. Living habits 
have changed: home canning no 
longer plays an important role. 

Under these new conditions, the 
eastern pear grower has changed his 
planting variety. Bartlett is by far the 
most popular, with the biggest share 
in both states earmarked for proces- 
sors, and only a few sold in the fresh 
market. 

Bartlett, however, needs blossom 
pollinizers. In recent vears it has been 
interplanted with Bosc, which is Mich- 
igan’s second largest variety and sold 
in large nearby cities. 









Bartlett also blights easily. How- 
ever, research in blight control is 
making headway. Pear psylla, a form- 
er enemy, has been conquered with 
new spray materials. 

The third variety produced in con- 
siderable quantity is Clapps Favorite, 





PEAR PRODUCTION, 1957 
(According to USDA) 


Preliminary 
1956 1957 
1000 bushels 
United States ......... 32,322 31,902 





a favorite with baby food manufac- 
turers. 

Kieffer is losing ground and now 
ranks fourth in production. 

If you have a suitable location for 
pears, by all means set Bartletts. Only 
once in 40 years of Exchange market- 
ing has Bartlett suffered pricewise. 
That was in 1932, during the depres- 
sion—Cornelius Bus, South Haven 
(Mich.) Fruit Exchange. 


Courtesy: The Wooden Box Institute 
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Field packing Comice 
ears with mobile 
‘packing house’ in 
William J. Radunich 
erchard, San Jose, 
Calif. Method reduces 
bruising and costs. 
Three packers paper 
wrap and pack pears 
in nailed wooden 
‘one-way’ lug boxes. 


Self-Help in West 

ACIFIC Coast pear growers de- 

serve the highest praise for show- 
ing what one agricultural commodity 
did in the way of self-help, rather 
than relying upon government sub- 
sidies or support. Never have growers 
more clearly demonstrated by leader- 
ship and financial contributions their 
determination to improve their econ- 
omy. 

Faced with a threatened surplus 
of Bartletts and Hardys on the West 
Coast, and a_ heavier-than-normal 
canned inventory carry-over, pear 
erowers from California, Oregon, and 
Washington donated funds to pro 
mote canned pears through the Pacific 
Coast Canned Pear Service. Cali- 
fornia growers, through their Bart- 
lett Program Committee, subscribed 
funds to help canners sell fruit cock- 
tail. 

Growers shipping through fresh 
outlets also supported an expanded 
advertising and promotion campaign 
for Bartletts in the fresh market. In 
California the program was conducted 
under a state marketing order and 
directed by an advisory board of 
prominent growers, shippers, and dis- 
tributors. In the Northwest, the fresh 

sartlett program was voluntarily sup- 
ported by growers on a per box assess- 
ment basis under the supervision of 
the pear bureau. 

To further protect themselves 
from any surplus of unmarketable 
tonnage, California Bartlett growers 
invoked more stringent size and grade 
requirements with the prospect of a 
favorable market for their quality 
fruit. The result showed California 
marketed 4% less Bartletts than the 
364,000 tons they sold in 1956, with 
10% more fresh pears. 

In the Northwest the Bartlett ton 
nage was 8% greater than the 122,225 
tons produced the previous year, with 

(Continued on page 37) 
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CITRUS 


® Texas re-enters markets after six years’ absence 
® Chilled juice is Florida's new, fast-growing product 
® California acreage down, per acre production up 


Texas Marching Again 


EXAS is on the march again in 

the citrus fruit deal! 

Although the industry has been 
slow in staging a come-back with 
heavy volume since the 1951 disas- 
trous freeze, growers are well on 
their way to recovery now. 

The 1957-58 crop indicates a 50% 
increase over 1956-57, with this 
year’s crop estimated at 2 million 
boxes of oranges and 5 million 
boxes of grapefruit. 

Size and quality are better than 
the 1956-57 crop. Therefore, a 
larger percentage of the crop will 
move into fresh fruit channels than 
last season. 

With good rainfall in the citrus 
area last spring, practically filling 
Falcon Dam in the Rio Grande 
water shed, sufficient water has been 
available to develop a good crop. 
Trees developed a fine lot of fruit 
wood during August and September 
for the spring, 1958, bloom. With 
sufficient water another year, an in- 
crease in production of 50% could 
easily take place in 1958-59 over 
this year, or a 10- to 12-million-box 
crop. 

More growers are 
water to supplement 


using well 
Rio Grande 


Major citrus production is shifting to other 
oreas in California due to urban development. 


River water for irrigation. Good 
well water is available in many val- 
ley citrus areas, which gives the 
grower a good “insurance policy” 
should river water be in short 
supply. 

With the increased volume of fruit 
available this year, shippers are now 
active in re-entering markets they 
had in previous years — markets 
which not only preferred Texas Red 
grapefruit, but are also close to 
sources of supply. 

By inviting 150 receivers from 
various states as guests, the Texas 
Citrus and Vegetable Growers and 
Shippers Association, at its annual 
meeting held in Dallas in mid- 
September, made a bold and success- 
ful attempt to tell the “trade” that 
Texas citrus was on the market this 
year. Receivers told members what 
it will take to keep the market— 
consistent top grade and quality 
fruit. 

New plantings last fall increased 
over 1956. Well over half of the new 
plantings went into Texas Red 
grapefruit, and the balance to or- 
anges, a few limes, and tangerines. 

Growers used great care in plant- 
ing only the best land for new citrus, 
doing the necessary leveling before 
planting. They also purchased only 
top grade state certified trees of 
proven production and type. This 


Gladys Diesing 
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practice will mean quality fruit. 

The Texas Citrus Advisory Coun- 
cil, comprised of a 28-man board of 
growers, shippers, and canners, re- 
cently went on record as favoring a 
citrus marketing agreement. There 
is also a movement to set up a Texas 
fruit and vegetable commission, 
which would operate with a five-man 
board to give the industry control 
over grades and sizes. 

Work is well underway on the 
new USDA soils and citrus research 
laboratory, at Weslaco. This $400,- 
000 installation will provide for an 
enlarged research program, so vital 
to a growing industry. Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station No. 15, 
at Weslaco also has an increased 
budget for the next biennium, and 
citrus research is the basis for a 
sizable part of this expansion.—Stan- 
ley B. Crockett, Harlingen, Tex. 


Florida Breaks Record 


NE of the more significant de- 

velopments in the U.S. citrus 
industry in recent years has been 
the dominant position Florida has 
taken in orange production 

The overall increase in orange 
production in the U.S. since 1936-37 
through the 1957-58 USDA esti- 
mate totals 84,222,000 boxes, up 
from 51,538,000 to 135,760,000 
boxes. 

Florida has accounted for 82,900,- 
000 boxes, or more than 98%, of this 
increase. 

The marketing of Florida oranges 
and orange products throughout the 
U.S. and the world has kept pace 
with this huge increase. 

Biggest single factor in the wide 
acceptance of Florida oranges is fro- 
ze orange concentrate. Last season, 
for example, 48,827,354 boxes of 
Florida oranges were used in orange 
concentrate, or 52.5% of Florida’s 
total orange production. 

“The marketing outlook for the 
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Oranges destined for concentrate plant, being 


1957-58 Florida orange crop is quite 
favorable,” concludes Herman F. 
Steele, assistant general manager of 
Florida Citrus Mutual whose nearly 
9000 grower-members produce some 
90% of the citrus grown in the state. 

Here’s how Mutual predicts Flor- 
ida’s 1957-58 orange crop of 102 mil- 
lion boxes will be utilized: 


Boxes 
Frozen orange concentrate ......... 54,000,000 
Frozen concentrate blend ....... one 300,000 
Hot pack concentrate ..... oevece - _ 1,200,000 
Fresh shipment ........... seeeeeee 22,900,000 
Chilled juice (one of the fastest 
growing items utilization) ..... 6,600,000 
Canned juice, blend and salad ..... 11,500,000 
Chilled sections and salad .......... 00,000 
ide mint dnh bee ates o4/60.00ee 1,000,000 
interstate by-products, marmalades 100,000 
intrastate, including home use ...... 4,000,000 
beet Scenes eneeee oveeepeaes 102,000,000 


While it is likely that this year’s 
per-box price may not average out 
quite as high as last year’s, it is also 
likely that the overall dollar volume 
for Florida oranges will be substan- 


""Firing’’ citrus groves in Polk County, Florida, 
to protect fruit against freeze damage. 











Robert Leahey 
loaded for Avon Park (Fia.) Citrus Corp. 


tially greater than the average for 
the past few years. 

The Florida grapefruit crop, with 
what most principals believe to be a 
too-high estimate by USDA at 38 
million boxes, should also be mar- 
keted favorably, Steele believes. 





As this issue goes to press full extent 
of damage to Florida citrus by tem- 
peratures which dropped to a low of 
10° on December 12 and 13 was un- 
determined. 











Mutual expects 17 million boxes 
of grapefruit to be shipped into 
fresh channels, with another 11,375,- 
000 boxes being utilized for canned 
juices and blends, and 3,050,000 
boxes in grapefruit concentrate and 
concentrate blend. The remaining 
6,575,000 boxes will be used, Mutual 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The ‘‘queen"’ is traveling to market in better style and with more protection these days. 


PEACHES 


Varieties, young orchards, irrigation, 
packaging, highlight the peach picture 


Pale Skin Passé 


HE 1957 peach season proved, 

once again, that the consumer 
is interested only in good-sized, 
highly-colored, well-matured fruit. 
The day when a small, pale, green 
peach could be sold at a profit is 
gone. Even under the highest mar- 
ket prices of the season, it does not 
pay to pack this type of peach. 

The consumer’s demands are be- 
ing met in a number of ways. Irri- 
gation is rapidly becoming a general 
practice, thereby partially eliminat- 
ing the problem of small-sized fruit. 
\ grower in South Carolina who has 
pioneered in the irrigating of 
peaches, says there has never been a 
year when he did not use his system 
to advantage. 

Good color is being provided by 
planting only highly-colored vari- 
eties. The trend is away from those 
which have a pale skin. Elberta, the 
queen of all peach varieties for al- 
most a hundred years, is giving way 
to varieties which are brighter. 

Mature fruit can be easily shipped 
if precooled in a hydrocooler. These 
coolers are becoming more wide- 
spread in use and are standard 
equipment in the Southeast. 

Additional efforts were made in 
1957 to develop a better package for 
shipping these riper fruits. Most of 
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this development was along the lines 
of cell-type containers and jumble 
packs in both corrugated paper and 
wirebound boxes. The bushel and 
half-bushel export tubs still carry 
the bulk of eastern fruit to market, 
with the three-quarter bushel tub 
coming in for strong contention. 

The trend is toward truck ship- 
ment, except where storage is a fac- 
tor. In most cases, truck shipments 
are faster and more economical. 

In new plantings, there is a ten- 
dency to spread the season over six 
to eight weeks instead of a two- to 
four-week season as in past years. 
This extension has the advantage of 
spreading the work load, as well as 
the risk on this highly perishable 
crop. Thousands of new acres have 
been planted in recent years. In 
South Carolina and Georgia, about 
40% of the tree population is under 
five years old. 

The 1957 shipping season started 
about 10 days late as a result of 
inadequate chilling hours in south 
and central Georgia and a similar 
section of South Carolina. This lack 
of chilling also resulted in a crop 
reduction of about 50% in this area. 
North of these points, near-perfect 
conditions generally prevailed. With 
no spring frost, a terrific thinning 
job was encountered. Hail caused 
extensive damage in isolated areas. 


Appalachia and the Middle Atlantic 
states had a severe drought during 
the growing season which cut their 
crops by around 25%. 

Prices throughout the entire sea- 
son were maintained at perhaps the 
highest level ever. Exceptions, as 
usual, were centered around July 4th 
and Labor Day. 

The future outlook for the peach 
grower is very much like that of any 
other business. Orchardists who 
produce a quality product at a rea- 
sonably low unit cost will prosper; 





PEACH PRODUCTION, 1957 
(According to USDA) 


Preliminary 
1956 
1000 bushels 
United States ......... 70,209 63,058 





others will have a difficult time. 
Peach growing is becoming more 
competitive, not only because of in- 
creased plantings, but also because 
of the many other fruits and melons 
which are marketed along with our 
“Queen of Fruits.”"—Mark T. Boat- 
wright, President, National Peach 
Council, Johnson, S.C. 
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for red cherry growers 


Wind-blown in West 
AIN during harvest and how 
growers c¢ yped with it—this is the 
cherry story of 1957 for Santa Clara 
County, California. 

“We have had rain before,” grow- 
ers reported, “but not 1.03 inches over 
a period of four day s.”’ Records: show 
that in 1947 rainfall was .45 inch, 
which caused damage that is still 
vivid in the minds of many growers. 

The overall picture shows that 
Royal Anns (Napoleons) were not 
affected severely by cracking (damage 
ran between O and 10%). However, 
browning and breakdown of the 
cherry itself, induced by the excessive 
hot spell in the latter part of the sea- 
son, did cause damage to Royal Anns; 
by the end of the season it ran be- 
tween 20 to 50%. 

Tartarians escaped cracking because 
of their natural earliness in the area. 
However, approximately 40% of the 
Bing crop was damaged. (A lower 
estimate, all areas and factors com- 
bined, would be 30% overall dam- 
age.) The saving grace for the can- 
neries was the crop of extremely 
heavy and good sized Bings. 

In order to minimize rain damage, 
growers arranged for the services of 
an Army helicopter to wind-blow the 
rain from fruit trees of over 100 
acres. Orchardists who had _ their 
own blower-type spray equipment 
“revved” up the equipment to maxi- 
mum and moved slowly through the 
orchard immediately after each rain. 
Persistance and know-how paid off. 

In young cherry orchards, pol- 
linizers, pollinizing systems, pruning, 
and virus-indexed trees hold the cen- 
ter of attention. 

Van, as a pollinizer, is playing an 
important role as a future substitute 
for the Tartarian. Deacon is also 
finding some use. New orchards are 
using the one-to-eight ratio of pol- 
linizer to variety, the pollinizer being 
centered in between the eight variety 
trees. 

There is also a trend toward the 
block system of planting a variety, in- 
stead of alternating Bing and Royal 
Ann rows. This method is gaining 
favor because it creates less traffic 
through the orchard at harvesttime. 
It also allows for different irrigation 
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CHERRIES 


Rain a harvest problem in West; hectic year 


practices to accommodate a late va- 
riety (normally the Royal Ann) with 
an extra irrigation just prior to har- 
vest. 

Growers with newly-planted or- 
chards are doing more pruning to 
shape trees during the first four sea- 
sons, in an attempt to get spreading 
limbs with resultant lower fruiting 
wood during the first six to eight 
years of production. They are after 
early production that can be harvested 


economically from the ground and: 


from shorter ladders. 

The advent of various indexed va- 
rieties as released by the University 
of California has added hope for 
higher production of future orchards 
through elimination of growing trees 
that carried viruses and produced 
limited crops.—Leon JV. Tichinin, 
Agricultural Extension Service, San 


Jose, Calif. 


Grower Loyalty in East 


ALTHOUGH the Great Lakes 
Cherry Producers Marketing 


Co-operative failed to operate dur- 
ing its first year, the organization 
greatly influenced the 1957 season. 

A number of processors were 
amazed by grower loyalty and sup- 
port of Great Lakes, and, for most 
of the cherry harvest, a stable mar- 
ket was established. 

With the 1958 program already 
underway, the red cherry industry 
can expect more co-operation and 
mutual benefit as growers and proc- 
essors begin to realize the objectives 
of Great Lakes. 









Cherry picking in Traverse City, Mich., area 
where normal annual yield is 95 million pounds. 


These objectives include: 1) pro- 
viding a legal method for establish- 
ing an industry price; 2) giving the 
grower equal competitive status; 
3) obtaining accurate crop esti- 
mates; 4) improving grade stand- 
ards on raw fruit and finished prod- 
uct; 5) developing industry market 
research; 6) providing a marketing 
program ; and, 7) studying financing 
of the industry. 

Great Lakes was incorporated in 
December, 1956, following a six- 
month study by a committee ap- 
pointed by the National Cherry In- 
dustry Council. The council is 
comprised of grower - promotion 
groups from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

Chief reasons for the organiza- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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GRAPES 


California acreage slated to increase 
this year. East adopts sugar content 
method of determining processing price 


Eastern Crop Light 
E ASTERN grape growers in 1957 
4 


produced a crop slightly below 
average, but generally of good quality. 

The drop in production was not 
caused by extensive spring frost dam- 
age, but resulted from a smaller bud 
set following a bumper crop in 1956. 

Favorable growing season and 
weather during harvest enabled the 
grower to deliver his grapes to the 
processor or market with relatively 
few tons being lost from harvest 
freeze. 

This lighter crop strengthened cash 
markets during the harvest 
During the first week of harvest, 
prices offered for both fresh and 
processed fruit were lower than pro- 
duction costs. 

However, prices increased each 
week until original offers almost 
doubled at the end of the picking 
season. This development, plus the 
fact that above 50% of the processed 
grapes are in grower co-operatives, 
gives the market for the finished 
product an optimistic outlook. Both 
the carry-over from the large 1956 
crop and the juice from the 1957 
crop should move readily between now 
and the 1958 harvest. 

One significant change, the method 
of marketing Concord grapes for 
processing, took place this past season. 
One of the large grower co-oper- 
atives used the sugar-content method 
of determining the price per ton to be 
paid to the grower. Since a high 
sugar-content grape makes both a 
better quality and quantity of finished 
product, the grower who delivered 
better-than-average grapes received a 
higher return than the grower who 
was below average. 

With this change in marketing will 
come a change in cultural practices. 
During the past decade, tonnage per 
acre has been steadily rising, and 
many growers now find they have 
reached such a high production rate 
that their product, does not have the 
color and sugar content necessary for 
a high quality finished processed 
product. 

3efore growers start pruning and 
fertilizing for the next crop, they 
should carefully review the history of 
their vineyard. Balanced pruning, 
along with proper fertilization, will 
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season. 


be a necessity. Many vineyards last 
year showed various stages of potash 
deficiency, which has strong correla- 
tion with sugar content. 

During the past five years there 
has been an extensive amount of new 
grape acreage planted in the eastern 
area. Many of these young vineyards 
are now bearing. This additional ton- 
nage will create a surplus condition 
and result in declining prices if a 
strong advertising and marketing 
program is not undertaken. 


Courtesy: The Wooden Box Institute 


The new eight 2-quart crate for 
fresh market fruit gives the consumer 
a fresher product with less damage 
than the 12-quart jumbo basket used 
for many years. Research departments 
of processors are continually intro- 
ducing new products, thereby creat- 
ing more outlets for additional ton- 
nage from new vineyards. 

Although relatively few tons were 
lost to fall freezes last year, eastern 
grape growers are still searching for 
a blue slipskin that has the quality and 
flavor of a Concord, but will mature 
a week to 10 days earlier —Merle R. 
Stemm, Berrien Springs, Mich. 


Mobile field lidder for lugs of 
grapes and other fruit invented 
by John Koehler, Lodi, Calif., to 
speed field packing. Unit holds 
stack of covers, and 2'/2 h.p. 
gasoline motor powers chain 
drive front wheels and lidding 
mechanism operated by pedal. 


West Reaps Top Prices 


HE California grape crop, estimat- 

ed at 2,440,000 tons for 1957, was 
more than 300,000 tons under the 
10-year average, but still accounted 
for 92% of United States production. 
The crop was 7% less than in 1956, 
with raisin varieties showing the big- 
gest drop of 11%. 

Because of the short crop and 
rather light inventories, strong com- 
petition between industry segments 
resulted in relatively high prices. Prin- 
cipal terminal auction prices averaged 

(Continued on page 40) 
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BERRIES... 


Freezes, rain, drought, poor quality fruit, low 
prices plagued strawberry growers in 1957. 
Outlook is for reduced acreage in 1958 


STRAWBERRIES 


California’s Boom Ends 


ALIFORNIA’S postwar boom in 
strawberry production appar- 
ently has passed its peak. 

Following a 1957 season plagued 
by lower prices and substantial rain 
damage, this year’s outlook is for 
somewhat smaller acreage in almost 
all areas. 

“That, combined with substantial 
increases in national consumption 
last year, should help relieve the 
problem of oversupply,” says Mal- 
colm Douglas, manager of the state 
strawberry advisory board. 

The state’s strawberry boom, 
sparked after the war by new, high- 
yielding Shasta and Lassen varieties 
introduced by the University of 
California and by an _ expanded 
frozen berry market, appeared 
headed last spring for an all-time 
production record. 

Then came the rains in late May. 
Many growers lost half of their first 
picking. “We lost about 35% of the 
first crop,” says Harold Y. Ouchida, 
general manager of Northern Cali- 
fornia Farms Company, which oper- 
ates about 175 acres of strawberry 
fields in Sacramento County. 

Growers in the later, coastal areas 
were hit even harder by the rain, 
in addition to missing the earliest 
fresh market prices enjoyed by Cen- 
tral Valley growers. 

Adding to the problem, straw- 
berry plants refused to come back 
with high production later in the 
season. “It was the most peculiar 
year we ever had,” Ouchida said. 
“Usually the plants recover well 
after an early loss.” 

An indication of the progressively 
lower production outlook for 1957 is 
given by the spring prediction of the 
state crop and livestock repofting 
service, 331,200,000 pounds, com- 
pared with the final outlook on Octo- 
ber 1 of only 227,700,000 pounds. : 

The price trend during 1957 also 
did little to encourage growers. 
Although freezers a few years ago 
were paying up to 17 cents per 
pound for processing strawberries, 
the freezer price started last year at 
an unprofitable 8 cents. As produc- 
tion slumped, the freezer price went 
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Picking lug developed by USDA 
and Michigan Experiment Sta- 
tion and introduced in 1957 
boosts efficiency and reduces 
costs of strawberry harvest. 


up to between 10 and 12 cents, which 
still was not much above the break- 
even point. 

As a result, far more berries were 
shipped to fresh market, mostly east 
of the Rocky Mountains. Up to late 
October, 1957, 4788 carlot equiva- 
lents had been shipped East by rail 
and truck, compared to 3589 carlots 
the previous year. Fresh shipments 
to California markets showed the 
same trend. 

Conversely, marketing to freezers 
fell off sharply. By mid-October, 
1957, 99,294,539 pounds had been 
frozen, compared with 137,832,059 
pounds the year before.—R. Cappock. 


Florida Unique 


OMMERCIAL strawberry pro- 

duction in Florida is a relatively 
small but unique industry. Berries 
are produced at a time of year when 
no other area in the United States 
is in production. 

According to the USDA Crop 
Reporting Service, four adjoining 
counties in central Florida produce 
more than 90% of the berries. Hills- 
borough County, with 3000 acres, 
produces 81% of the state acreage; 
Sumpter grows 100 acres; Polk, 100 
acres; Hardee, 150 acres. 

The remainder of the commercial 
production is in Bradford County 
in northeast Florida, 150 acres; 
Palm Beach, 25 acres, and Dade 
County’s 100 acres on the lower east 

(Continued on page 42) 
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BLUEBERRIES 


Prospects Brighter 


EW Jersey suffered its severest 
drought on record during 1957. 
The Blueberry and Cranberry Ex- 
perimental Station at New Lisbon 
reported a deficiency of 12.23 inches 
of rain during the growing season 
of May through August. Normal 
for this period is 21.06 inches, with 
an actual total of 8.83 inches re- 
corded during the four months. 
Higher-than-normal temperatures 
were also experienced during the 
season. During the period of June 
12 to June 19, temperatures rang- 
ing from over 90° to 103° were re- 
corded. Plants on marginal soils 
were severely damaged, and, because 
of a dry fall season, the fruit bud set 
is abnormally light. 


Damage also occurred in plant- 
ings where sufficient moisture was 
available during July 21-22 when 
temperatures of 103°, accompanied 
by high velocity winds, were re- 
corded. 

A late May frost was also respon- 
sible for a reduction in the New 
Jersey crop. Winter injury to fruit 
buds during January and February 
was an important factor in crop re- 
duction. Temperatures of 18° below 
zero were recorded in some areas. 


Philip Marucci of the Cranberry 
and Blueberry Experimental Laho- 
ratory reported excellent control of 

(Continued on page 45) 











































PUT Power 
INTO YOUR PRUNING 


New devices and tools on commercial 
fruit farms make pruning easier for the 
workmen, cut labor costs 


By ELDON S. BANTA 


RCHARD pruning, long an art 
highly respected and revered 
by “individualists” in the fruit grow- 
ing world, is finally succumbing to 
mass production methods. 
Power methods of tree pruning 
are taking over hand methods. 
Objectives of power pruning are 
to get the job done quickly, thor- 
oughly, and economically. The fruit 
erower now is more concerned with 
economic results of mass pruning 
than with the looks of individual 
trees. 
Perhaps the key to this economy is 
a lower labor cost, since fewer men 
ire needed and the job is completed 
more quickly. 


Wish Basket developed and built by Friday, 
Hartford, Mich., in use at Alfred Ernie orchard, 
South Haven. Operated from hydraulic system 
of tractor, speeds up pruning. Half of mature 
tree can be pruned from one position; machine 
is easily controlled from the basket. 








New devices and tools now in com- 
mon use on commercial fruit farms 
help make pruning easier and pleas- 
anter for workmen, as well as more 
profitable to the owner. There is 
every reason to believe that with each 
mechanical advance, there is an in- 
creased need for skilled workmen. 
Men still have to decide which limbs 
are to be cut off. THE Enp. 
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Photo by Les Line 
Automatic pruner built by Chase Brothers, near Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Series of nine circular saws mounted on 
arm that reaches over tree row. Saws powered from 
tractor power take-off. Machine keeps trees at de- 
sired height; arm height is adjustable. 






















Caryl Chase, Chase Broth- 
ers Orchard, uses smoll, 
power chain saw (Wright 
Power Saw & Tool Corp., 
Louisville, Ky.) to remove 
limbs in seconds. 


Pruning platform in Max 
Kercher's orchards, in Go- 
shen, Ind. Work team con- 
sists of two men on plat- 
form, one or two on ground, 
each with Miller-Robinson 
pneumatic pruners. 












Travel Tower made by Pitman Manufactur- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo., features self- 
propelled aerial platform, allows workman 
to move up and down, side to side, in half 
of time required when ladder is used. 


te 


Adolph Dongvillo, St. Joseph, 
Mich., likes maneuverability of 
Steel Squirrel (Blackwelder Mfg. 
Co., Rio Vista, Calif.). 
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When your APPLE TREES show these signs 
...top yields may be gone for years! 






Magnesium deficiencies mean... 


it’s TOO LATE for TOP PROFITS 


Magnesium deficiency danger signs on your fruit trees—indicated by blotchy, THIS SEAL 
curling, yellowish-brown leaves— mean the damage is already done. Apple trees, 


for instance, may take as long as three years to recover—even when magnesium Fs ) 
is supplied immediately after deficiency signs appear. Trees continue to form SPM 

























fruit of poor color and quality, to defoliate early, and to be susceptible to winter 
damage. Don’t wait until this happens in your orchards, because then it’s TOO 








LATE for TOP PROFITS. 
Before signs of magnesium deficiency appear, apply readily-available, fast- PREMIUM 


acting, water-soluble magnesium, available in the form of Sul-Po-Mag,® in 
complete, mixed, premium fertilizers. Stop magnesium deficiencies before they 
start—with Sul-Po-Mag, also called SPM. An investment of just pennies per 
tree will guarantee both water-soluble magnesium and sulphate of potash—and 
give you fruit of better quality. Ask for premium fertilizer containing SPM. 














1S YOUR PROOF 
THAT FERTILIZER CONTAINS 


Avoid magnesium deficiency symptoms like these in (left to right) peach, pear, and Water-Soluble Double Sulphate of Potash-Magnesia 
cherry leaves by applying a complete fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag. (KgSO4 * 2MgSO4) 22% KgO=18% MgO 


QD 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS $F & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


POTASH DIVISION .....ee-s Neuss) - . 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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FRUIT BLOSSOM 
and HARVEST 


Here they are... the beauties selected by fruit 
growers to represent their industry in 1957-58 


Jewel Brumbaugh, queen 
of the Washington State 
Apple Blossom Festival. 


Florida Citrus Queen Carol 
Denna Owen, of Colton. Baldwin, West Palm Beach. 
wears the crown of the 
California Orange Queen. 


Lyn Weatherly reigns as Illinois State Fruit Queen. 





Queen of the Arkansas Strawberry Festi- 
val, Peggy Sue Limbaugh, of Pocahontas. 


Isabel Orr reigns as New 
Jersey Blueberry Queen. 


\ 


Dorothy Wallenberg, of Bigfork, is = 
the Montana Cherry Blossom Queen. 2 


The Pine Tree Stote's Apple 
Queen Annette Baril, Maine. 


Jo Ann Timm, La Crescent, Minn., named 
Mary McCabe, crowned queen of queen of the La Crescent Appie Festival. 
the Oklahoma Strawberry Festival. 


Sylvia Swayze, of Wellond, Linda Mittlesteadt, Brighton, 
Ont., queen of the Niagara Rochester, was chosen West- 
Grape Festival, St. Catharines. ern New York Apple Queen. 
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Anne Denise Doughty-Tichborne The honor of South Carolina's first Peach Festi- | K Lahym, of T i 
selected Queen Shenandoah XXX. val Queen went to Martha Brannon, of Bishopville, po os ‘So a ee es Mectivel 
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FOR STRAIGHT YEARS...Ray H. Chamberlain 


won Ohio State Fair Apple 
and used a Myers Goncentrate Air: 





















“In getting the insecticides and fungicides on the trees in 
double-quick time, our Myers Air Sprayer gives our trees the 
protection they need at the time they need it’. 

This is the way Ray Chamberlain sums up Myers Concen- 
trate Sprayer performance in his Vita-Ful orchards. But he 
goes on to say that this performance is made up of better 
timing, better coverage and greater economy. “Effective, timely 
protection is essential in producing a prize-winning and 
profitable apple crop. We can cover our 45-acre orchard in 
approximately 15 hours with a dozen 300-gallon tank loads 
of spray mixture. This arrests any insect or disease attack 
before it can get started”. 

Chamberlain’s spray schedule for the season requires about 
nine applications starting in mid-April and finishing about 
August 1. “It’s at about mid-May, though, when the Myers 


shows its true colors’, he says. “It puts the spray into those 
normally hard-to-get areas at the inside and top third of the 
trees. This kind of penetration and coverage is absolutely vital 
to the development of unblemished, well-conditioned fruit’. 


The Myers Air Sprayer helps Ray Chamberlain realize a 
better profit on his 15,000-box apple yield by saving time, 
labor and material. He says, ‘‘Before switching to a Myers Air 
Sprayer we used a dilute rig. It took twice as long and used 
four times as much water but still didn’t give us the kind of 
sure-fire protection the concentrate machine delivers”. 


A Myers Concentrate or a Semi-dilute Air Sprayer can help 


you produce better-quality, higher-profit yields. Write today 


for more information. Or better yet, contact your nearest 
Myers sprayer dealer today. 
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See how the air stream is delivered Myers big 26” “squirrel cage” fans and dual 
from fan blades directly through the air inlets ond special air outlet covers pro- 
This is the newest Myers Air Blast Orchard Sprayer. It has a 20 tree. Air stream is redirected BEFORE vide the widest possible range of spray pat- 
gpm pump. The blower delivers 45,000 cubic feet of air per IT REACHES MAXIMUM VELOCITY. terns. Air can quickly be directed out either 
minute at 90 MPH. The 300-galion tank is protected against Air is not blown into a corner where or both sides to combat extreme wind con- 


corrosion by a special Myers coating. it can't get out, ditions. 


a rs POWER SPRAYERS 
and irrigation pumps 
in and tally “ty Aang = — — y Myers 3 | 
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VARIETIES 


1957's varieties take on additional glamour, with 
breeders striving for good looks plus fine flavor 


Connell Red Fireside is patented by 
originator, William F. Connell, Menom- 
onie, Wis., and is a bud sport of Fireside. 
Fruit is large, with red skin color and 
high quality. Stores well until April and 
May. Tree is hardy and productive 

Cornell McIntosh is an introduction 
of New York State \gricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and is a bud sport of Mc- 
Intosh. Skin color is brilliant, solid red. 

Double Early Red _ Delicious, first 
known as Gilbert 2, wa vered in fall 
of 1946 by Elon J. Gilbert, Yakima, Wash. 
Bright red skin color appears early 

Garrison, Killand, Peace Garden, and 
Thorberg are all originations of W. P. 
aird, Northern Great Plains Field Sta- 
tion Mandan, N. D 
; Garrison is medium size, with greenish- 
yellow ground color of skin, striped and 
splashed with carmine Round, medium 
firm, juicy, and subacid, with pleasing 
flavor resembling that of Delicious. Fall 
variety. Tree is hardy, spreading; makes 
moderate amount of growth 

Killand resulted m cross McIntosh 
x Dolgo, giving fruits which average 
about 4 per pound. Bright red apple 
with darker red Flesh is firm, 
juicy, subacid, pleasant tasting, rates high 
in cooking tests. Fall and winter variety, 
keeps well in storage 

Peace Garden, from Malinda x Duchess 
of Oldenburg, is of medium size. Waxy 
skin is bright glossy red with carmine 
stripes. Eating quality is good, especially 
if held in storage until winter and early 
spring. 


Ss disce 


stripes 





Red Jade, an ornamental crab, was 
originated by the late George M Reed, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden. Bears 
patent 1497, and is a selected open 
nated seedling of Excellenz Thiel 
fruit has bright currant-red skin, 
nearly resembling Tea crab apple 
is flowering, with strongly weeping 
yet vigorous 

Red Spur, also one of Elon J. Gilbert’s 
introductions, most nearly resembles 
well-colored Richared, with skin coloring 
early. Internodal growth is close, result- 
ing in tree about two-thirds size of 
standard one, similar to Okanoma and 
Starkrimson Delicious 

Stark EarliBlaze is an introduction of 
Stark Bro’s Nurseries and Orchards Co 


polli- 
Small 
most 
lree 
habit, 


Louisiana, Mo.; comes from New Len- 
nox, Ill., where F. z. Mooney discovered 
it in 1949. Skin is highly colored; flesh 


is firm and of good quality. Matures in 
Wealthy season, makes excellent sauce, 
and ships well. 

Thorberg’s size is medium to large, 
averaging about 3% fruits per pound. A 
sister seedling of Garrison, coming from 
cross Duchess of Oldenburg x Starking 
Delicious. Skin is attractive red with car- 
mine stripes and distinct tan dots. Firm, 
slightly tart, juicy, with pleasing taste, 
having some of the Delicious flavor. Ma- 
tures during latter half of September, 
with its best season of use being fall and 
early winter. Tree is hardy and of mod- 
erate growth. 

Waldorf originated in Arena, Wis., but 
was propagated in Kenilworth, IIL, by 
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Higgins muscadine grape has large compact clus- 
ters, ripens midseason. 





Stark EarliGlo is ripe 10 days before Redhaven, 
flavor is delicious. 





Fine cppearing fruit of Barry apple matures two 
weeks before Mcintosh. 
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Willliam S. Sawle, who has patented the 
variety. Medium-sized fruit has dark 
green skin with red blush. Flesh is juicy 
and crisp. 


APRICOT 
Blenril and Earliril are two new re- 
leases from Washington Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and USDA at Prosser. 
Blenril was selected in 1950 from 
crosses of Blenheim by Riland. Medium- 
sized fruit has shape similar to Blenheim, 
with equal halves, and is a_ freestone. 
Yellow-orange flesh is fine-textured and 





Midnite blackberry has fine fruiting qualities, 
and strong, thrifty cane. 


firm, with excellent quality. About 60% 
of skin is blushed, an attractive Riland- 
type red over bright yellow-orange 
ground color. Matures about same time 
as Riland. Canning tests rated fruit 
superior in texture, firmness, and quality. 
Tree is vigorous, spreading to slightly 
upright, and productive. Blooms during 
Tilton or Wenatchee season. Self-fruitful 
and will pollinate Earliril. Indexing tests 
indicate freedom from harmful viruses, 
and symptomless when inoculated with 
three strains of ring pox 

Earliril was also produced at Prosser, 
but is an open-pollinated seedling of 
Riland. Somewhat similar to Blenril, but 
ripens week earlier. Tree is winter hardy 
to —19°F. Earliril is self-unfruitful, but 
apparently pollinated by any other variety 
except Riland. Free from harmful viruses, 
and symptomless when inoculated with 
three strains of ring pox 

Mantoy produces golden-yellow fruit, 
medium firm, juicy, sweet, and freestone. 
Ripens the first of August, producing 
good quality fruits for both fresh and 
cooking purposes. Size is large for Man- 
churian-type apricot, averaging about 22 
fruits per pound. A selection of W. P 
Baird made at Great Northern Field 
Station, Mandan, N. D., from seed se- 
cured in Manchuria by USDA and sent 
to this station in 1925. Like all other 
apricot varieties tested there, its fruit 
buds are subject to winterkilling, and late 
spring frosts may damage flowers. Thus, 
regular bearing cannot be expected, but it 
is worthy of trial 
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Flint blackberry does not mold or lose juice 
quickly after harvesting. 


Earliril apricot produced at Prosser, Wash.; free 
from harmful viruses. 


Max-Gold is a hybrid of Wenatchee 
Moorpark and Tilton, produced by Arthur 
D. MacKelvie, Zillah, Wash. Fruit ma- 
tures early, is firm, and most nearly re- 
sembles Tilton 


BARBADOS CHERRY 


B-17 originated in Rio Piedras by 
Puerto Rico Agricultural Experiment 
Station and is now being grown in Flor- 
ida as well as in Puerto Rico. Large fruit 
has high ascorbic acid content, running 
from 1325 to 2250 milligrams per 100 
grams of juice. Yields are high. Good 
for better health advertisement. 


BEACH PLUM 


Autumn, Northneck, and Stearns were 
originated by Russell B. Stearns, Edger- 
town, Mass., on Chappaquiddick Island. 
Fortunately for poor spellers, these va- 
rieties were not named after the island. 
Fruit processes well. Autumn and Stearns 
bear regularly, and are fine ornamentals 
both when in bloom and in autumn when 
foliage turns red. Northneck is not regu- 
lar bearer, but is outstanding as a road- 
side ornamental for bank planting be- 
cause of spreading by root offshoots. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MULTIMATIC 


The most versatile all- 
purpose tiller 
ever made 


every tillage job with 

MultiMati« the easi- 

esi perfectly 

tiller made on-slip 
whee l 


Speed up 
rier del 
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ower steering 
» 2-speed, 2-direct 
use with fror 
ted Insta-Hitch attachn 
» STANDARD MultiMati« 
Kohler 3.6 h.p. engine; 
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»h. When t e mear 
Arien MultiMatic! 
Dealer inquiries invited 
Write for literature 
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For TOPS IN CROPS 
Specify 


RAIN BIRD 
SPRINKLERS 


A sprinkler without the Rain Bird name just 
isn't the same, for only Rain Birds have all 
the advantages that have made them world 
famous. 


There’s a Rain Bird designed for your spe- 
cific irrigation needs, Every Rain Bird sprin- 
kler advancement has been field-tested... 
and in the field, Rain Birds never have been 
bested! 

For top yields... top quality... specify Rain 


Bird! See your dealer today, or write for 
helpful literature. 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
SALES & ENGINEERING CORP 


RAINY SPRINKLER SALES 
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> W. Lake 











NUTS... 


Filbert production in 1957 largest on rec- 
ord but overall tree nut production less 
than in 1956 and below 10-year average 


A SMALLER crop of tree nuts— 
pecans, almonds, filberts, and 
walnuts—was harvested in 1957 than 
in 1956, when a record crop was pro- 
duced. The 1957 crop, estimated by 
the USDA Agricultural Marketing 
Service on November 1 at 
tons, compares with 220,290 tons in 
1956 and a 10-year average (1946- 
55) of 190,656 tons. 
PECANS 

The nation’s pecan crop of about 
60,000 tons for 1957 is 30% less than 
in 1956. The big reduction occurs in 
the improved varieties (budded, 
grafted, or topworked ), with less than 
one-third of a crop as compared with 
1956. In contrast, production of wild 


183,025 


and seedling varieties is 31° larger 
than in 1956 and 17% 

Because of the short 
grower prices are expected to average 
1956 


] - 
above average. 


rs Bg 
pecan crop 


above prices, particularly for 
In 1956 the 
pound for 


19.2 


the improved 


varieties 
season average price per 
improved 
and for wild or seedling pecans, 


cents, 


17.4 


varieties was 
cents. 

The pecan tree is a native of North 
America and the U.S. is the ; 
only producer of pecans, with the ex- 
ception of 


1 


duction of 5 million pounds in Mexico, 


1 
Wworidas 


an estimated average pro- 


Pecans are produced commercially 
in the U.S. in 11 states: North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico. 


ALMONDS 


The carryover of almonds from the 
record crop of 58,600 tons produced 
in California in 1956, together with 

foreign production in 1957 

will sé verely demand 
for hae exports, is expected to be 
reflected in less favorable prices to 
growers for their 1957 crop estimated 
at 38,000 tons. Growers received the 
unusually high price of $790 per ton 
for the 1956 crop. 

Exports of tree nuts during 1956- 
57 were the equivalent of about 20,000 
tons in-shell, 79° larger than in 
1955-56. Of this total, almonds com- 
prised about 72% or nearly three 
times the tonnage exported in 1955-56, 
The sharp increase in exports was 
due to the short crop produced in 
1956 in the Mediterranean area. The 


reduce 


forecast for the 1957 almond crop in 
the Mediterranean area is for 92,300 
tons, more than twice the 1956 ton 
nage. 


FILBERTS 

The filbert crop for 1957 is the 
largest on record. Produced 
mercially in Oregon and Washing 
ton, it is expected to total 12,350 tons, 
about four times the short 1956 crop, 
which was cut by freeze 
Grower prices for the 1957 crop, as 
a result, will probably average some 
what below the 1956 price of $520 
per ton. 


com- 


damage 


WALNUTS 

A slight increase in walnut produc- 
tion in 1957 took place in 
where, as in the case of filbert pro 
duction, winter freezes reduced the 
1956 walnut crop. California produc 
tion in 1957 is below the previous 
vear. For the two states the prelim 
total production in 1957 is 
tons compared with 71,800 
tons in 1956. The price for 1957 wal 
nuts is expected to be slightly greater 
than the $441 per ton price received 
for the 1956 crop, with the increass 

probably in shelled walnuts. 


Oregon, 


inary 


67.300 


The marketing of domestically pro- 
duced tree nuts is regulated under 
federal marketing agreement and 
order programs, These programs ar 
designed to improve grower returns 
through the establishnient of mini 
mum quality standards and/or vol 
ume restrictions which provide for 
the diversion of the surplus portion 
of the crop to noncompetitive out 
lets. 

Salable percentage for 1957 crop 
almonds has been established at 70% 
and surplus at 30%. Salable almonds 
may be sold in normal domestic chan- 
nels of trade. Surplus almonds may 
be exported or disposed of in author- 
ized outlets noncompetitive with nor- 
mal domestic outlets. 

For filberts, the salable percentage 
has been established at 63% and the 
surplus at 37%. Surplus filberts may 
be disposed of in export, shelling, or 
other outlets not competitive with 
normal markets for in-shell filberts. 

The outlook for tree nuts in 1958, 
according to the USDA, is for total 
production somewhat larger than in 
1957. THE END 
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R. R. Parks 


Nut harvester ric ged for picking up prunes. Orchard soil is smoothed carefully ahead of harvest. 
Tractor-mounted | ake attachment picks up and carries prunes to water-filled tub on trailer behind. 


When full, tub 


slid off trailer, Fork lift carries prunes to dipper ahead of dehydrator. 


PRUNES 


Plantings increasing in California 
in face of low consumption of 1.5 
pounds per capita 


HILE the bearing acreage of 

California prunes dropped 
about 45% during the last 20 years, 
production decreased only 30% 
with yields expected to increase 
somewhat during the next five years. 

Continued improvements in cul- 
tural practices, better irrigation 
methods, shifting of some acreage to 
higher yielding areas, better frost 
control, improved age composition 

all these factors add up to in- 
creased production 

Bearing acreage last vear was 
estimated at 87,000, about one-half 
the 1930 peak. 

Tree removals have contributed 
to this sharp drop. It is anticipated 
that the number of tree removals in 
the next few years will decrease. 
However, about 50% of the acreage 
in the state is relatively old. At the 
same time, plantings are on the in- 
crease, with 3500 acres estimated 
for 1957, compared with an annual 
average of 1600 prior to 1952, and 
2600 per vear from 1952 to 1956. 

The Santa Clara Valley contains 
about 47% of the state’s bearing 
acreage; Napa-Sonoma area, 28%; 
Sacramento Valley, 24%, and the 
remainder of the state, including San 
Joaquin Valley and Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1%. 

Future bearing acreage between 
now and 1962 will depend largely on 
plantings already in the ground and 
level of tree removals. The figure 
up to 1960 is estimated at about 
86,000 to 87,000 acres, climbing to 
90,000 to 92,000 after that year. 
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By the same token, the bearing 
acreage, as well as yields, will de- 
termine future production. Prior to 
the last world war, production aver- 
aged 200,000 tons per year, dropping 
to 160,000 the past five years. Ton- 
nage between now and 1962 is ex- 
pected to average between 160,000 
and 180,000 tons. 

Per capita consumption of prunes 
has been estimated in recent years 





PLUMS AND PRUNE PRODUCTION 
(According to USDA) 








Preliminary 
Crop and State 1956 1957 
Tons Tons 
Plums: 
 -c.cescke vaneie 4,900 7,300 
GE cv ceoceces 100,000 81,000 
Fresh Basis 
Prunes: 
DL. tndweesemings 4% 25,500 23,000 
Washington 
DE. occkuscssese. TOE 14,100 
Western .....++.... 2,800 3,500 
| SRR re ere 17,000 17,600 
Oregon 
PN «'csteewenane 500 600 
Western .ccccecdes 58,500 32,000 
OP wien ce seers . 59,000 32,600 
Dry Basis 
(Drying ratio about 2'/2 pounds 
of fresh fruit to 1 pound dried) 
California ..... os5ene 193,000 168,000 





at 1.5 pounds, compared with 2 
pounds prior to the last war. Of this, 
about .40 pound has been in the 
form of juice, or about eight times 
the pre-war average. 

Providing the average per capita 
supply of prunes during the next six 
to seven years remains the same as 
at present, the industry will continue 
to have an exportable surplus of 
25,000 to 40,000 tons. Ralph G. 
Rush, Glenn County Extension Econ- 
onust. 





INCREASE 
ORCHARD PRODUCTION 
AT LOWER COSTS... 


..-mulch with a 
FitcHBurc farm 


(CHIPPER 
















Tree trimmings are one of your best and 
cheapest sources of mulch. A Fitchburg 
Farm Chipper will reduce prunings 
quickly to moisture-holding wood chips. 
You eliminate the job of hauling brush. 


A mulch of wood chips keeps weeds down 
... discourages rodents... gives orchards 
better tilth...a moisture-holding capac- 
ity to bring trees through dry spells. 


Fruit trees yield more fruit, larger fruit, 
fruit that ripens earlier when local ferti- 
lizer requirements are supplemented with 
five to seven inches of wood chips around 
the trees. ‘“‘Drops”’ are cushioned, bruise 
less, and are easier to find. 


You will find the Fitchburg Farm Chip- 
per a working machine in your orchard: 


« The high chrome steel blades are 
tough and will need only periodic 
sharpening. 

« Fitchburg Farm Chippers require 
only minimum maintenance to keep 
them ready to work. 


Anywhere you can drive your tractor, 
you can chip prunings with a Fitchburg 
Farm Chipper. Combine your work, chip 


- your tree trimmings with a Fitchburg 


Farm Chipper, and mulch your orchard 


in ONE SIMPLE OPERATION. 


This Fitchburg Fact Folder will tell you 
about Fitchburg’s exclusive: One Year 
Guarantee— Patented Safety Spring- 
Activated Feed Plate—with complete 
machine specifications included. 


A Farm Chipper’s cost of from $650 is 
soon returned by your increased fruit 
production, the lowered 
farm labor costs. Find 
out how a Fitchburg 
Chipper will fit your 
orchard. 







Mail the Coupon and 
receive a Free Copy 
of “WOOD CHIPS” 


FITCHBURC FNCINEERING [ORPORATION 
Fitchburg, Mass., Dept. AF-18 
Send my free copy of ‘Wood Chips” 





YOUR FARM! 
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OLSON ROTO BEATER | 


Shreds Prunings, Weeds and 
Cover Crops into Soil-Building Mulch 
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Improve your land, speed your work and trim expense 


with an OLSON ROTO-BEATER, the original, all-purpose 

rotary flailing machine, now manufactured by Parma 

Water Lifter Co. Eliminates raking, hauling and burning. 
Saves the natural grass 
mat. Conserves water. No 
other machine does so 
many jobs so fast. Change- 
able flails adapt it for any 
job. 


For details see your nearby Parma dealer or write to: 


ORIGINATOR 
OF THE 
MODERN 


Ly epel WATER LIFTER CO. 


MACHINE ae ae 5 IDAHO 





DECLINE OF 
THE APPLE 


A national promotion plan 
would revive a sick industry 


By. BEVERLEY BYRD 


Byrd Apple Orchards, Virginia 


PPLE consumption has declined 
£% one pound per capita each year 
since 1920. This is a steady decline, 
despite well-intentioned but piece- 
meal efforts we have been making 
since 1937 to promote consumption 
of apples by varieties, by brands, or 
by regions. 

Certainly loss of 37 pounds per 
capita in as many years indicates a 
sick industry. This decline has oc- 
curred during the highest prosperity 
the United States has known. 

During these years the citrus in- 
dustry has increased its per capita 
consumption enormously. It is spend- 
ing three to four times as much 
money to promote and merchandise 
its products in a concerted manner. 

A relatively reliable statistic points 
out that 25% of the American people 
are eating apples, and this per cent 
represents an age bracket which cor- 
responds with the period when the 
apple was still king of fruits. 


Educate Mothers 


We can take little solace in the 
fact that 3 million to 4 million children 
are born each year in the United 
States. Unless they and their mothers 
are taught the virtue of the apple, 
they will leave their cradles and eat 
candy, popcorn, and soft drinks. 

The orange industry has recognized 
this fact and has waged a concerted 
campaign to make the housewife be- 
lieve that her child cannot get through 
the rigors of the day without a glass 
of orange juice or a fresh orange at 
break fast. 

Its Virtues 

The apple is a health-giving food. 
It cleans the teeth and exercises the 
gums. It is excellent for the complex- 
ion—something of supreme interest 
to millions of women 

There are many other virtues of the 
apple, but these three points alone, 
if pushed by a concerted and long- 
range campaign, could restore some of 
the per capita loss. 

Jobbers, wholesalers, grocers, and 
produce managers can be expected to 
co-operate more readily and price 
their fruit more realistically if they 
are given constructive help and ad- 
vice by an agency speaking for the 
entire American apple industry. 

I wish to pay just tribute to the fine 
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men in state and regional offices who 
have devoted their talents and ener- 
gies to increasing the consumption of 
apples. Were it not for their work 
since 1937, I believe the per capita 
consumption would have fallen much 
farther than it has. 

Their knowledge and abilities must 
be utilized, and I believe they should 
form the nucleus of a national pro- 
motion plan. Apples would be adver- 
tised, promoted, and helped, irrespec- 
tive of variety, region, or brand. 


10 Cents a Bushel 


I recommend a mandatory assess- 
ment of 10 cents per bushel of ap- 
ples. This will raise about $10 million 
per year, all to be used for the na- 
tional promotion of the crop. 

We now spend between $1.00 and 
$1.25 per bushel to grow and harvest 
our apples. Selling is as important 
as the growing, and 10 cents per 
bushel is reasonable and good busi- 





ness. 

Many small growers and those who 
raise primarily for processors may 
think they should be eliminated from 
the tax. However, they need it more 
than larger growers 

Larger growers can afford to hire 
expert salesmen and alert brokers, and 
generally they are better financed. 

Growers who sell to fruit stands or 
have a roadside market will be bene- 
fited by an upsurge in apple consump- 
tion. The grower’ wh sells to 
processors also will be benefited, for 
increased consumption will be re- 
flected in sale of apple sauce as well 
is fresh apples 


More Sauce, More Money 


The working wife of today does not 
have the time her mother and grand- 
mother had, and she turns to canned 
products. If she turns more heavily 
to apple sauce, by the laws of supply 
and demand, the grower who sells to 
the commercial processor should get 
more for his raw apples. 

The American apple industry is 
headed for certain oblivion unless it 
can start thinking on a national scale 

-and unless it recognizes the enor- 
mous power of strong organizations 
which are capturing the hearts and 
dollars of consumers. THE ENp. 


ITS THIRD FROZEN food pie produc- 
tion plant was opened by Pet Milk Com- 
pany in Chambersburg, Pa., last Novem- 
ber. The new plant will serve the Pet- 
Ritz Division’s expanding eastern market, 
according to George Petritz, division 
general manager. Production will include 
cherry, apple, blueberry, peach, pumpkin, 
strawberry, mince meat, and boysenberry 
pies. Other plants are located in Frank- 
fort, Mich., and Fresno, Calif. John 
Jones, former manager of the Michigan 
plant, heads the Chambersburg installa- 
tion, with William Chatterton as assist- 
ant manager 


JANUARY, 
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Swift's Plant Foods 
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4 Yield Energy 


Fruit crops take on new power to produce when 
fed with Swift’s Plant Foods. The extra growth 
elements in these Specialized Crop Makers 
trigger new yield energy from the soil...actually 
make each acre of land worth more to you. 

Swift’s Plant Foods are made by the exclusive 
FLo-FusIon process which packs each particle 
with fertility to assure balanced feeding of your 
crop. The plant food elements are chemically- 
hitched so they can’t shake out or separate. 

There is a Swift’s Plant Food that is just 
right for your crop. Your Swift Agent or Dealer 
will be glad to help you plan a soil fertility 
program using Vigoro Commercial Grower, 
Brimm, Blenn or Red Steer. Contact your 
nearest Swift office. 








An Aerial 
Platform 
with a 
Swinging 


Travel-Tower is the amazing new aerial 
platform that gives you both boom 
hoist and boom swing, plus con- 

trol of all boom action and 

all movement of the vehicle 


itself from the platform. 


rave ower 


At last, here is a completely versatile aerial platform for picking, 
thinning and pruning. On Travel-Tower’s platform you move yourself up 
and down with effortless ease. But more than that, Travel-Tower also 
gives you a swinging boom. And, you control every movement, including 
travel of the vehicle itself in any direction, from the platform. Developed 
and proved in orchards of the Pacific Northwest, Travel-Tower has made 
it possible for many owners to eliminate outside labor completely, except 
at the peak of the harvest season. Exceptional stability, easy adaptation 
for use with air tools, 82” turning radius . . . these are just a few of the 
outstanding advantages that make Travel-Tower the most amazingly 
versatile piece of orchard equipment you've ever seen. Get all the facts 
today. 


4 Please send me full details and name of nearest Travel-Tower dealer: 





2 NAME 


ADDRESS 
‘ 


8 city SéATE 
Bee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 











Travel-Tower is manufactured by PITMAN MFG. CO. 300 W. 79th Terr., Kansas City, Mo. 





APPLES 
(Continued from page 16) 


produced in Appalachia and west 
ern New York, was poor. The 1957 
going price in Appalachia of $2.25 
per cwt. for US No. 1 canners is less 
than cost of production, and even 
lower prices were reported for New 
York. 

Profitable fresh market outlets for 
a number of growers outside the 
larger producing areas are roadside 
stands, local markets, and truckers 
The heavy apple-producing areas 
however, depend on the general mat 
ket, which today means largely super- 
markets. 

Bag, tray, and cell packs are fa 
vored by supermarkets. The North 





COMMERCIAL APPLE PRODUCTION, 1957 
(According to USDA) 
Preliminary 
1957 
Eastern states ......... i 
Central states 22,087 20,756 
Western states ........ 32,620 48,282 


100,623 117,308 





west box is also used by some growers. 
But the the basket is losing favor. 
The trend is toward fresh-packed ap- 
les from fruit placed in cold storage 

run. The supermarket requires 
ugh quality, uniform apples in large 
quantity. 

The small grower in the East, 
producing for the general market, is 
having increasing difficulty. Formerly 
he was able to survive by growing a 
product of average quality, packing 
at harvest, storing in commercial stor 
age, and selling through the cold stor- 
age operator. Now this method will 
not compete with larger growers pro 
ducing better quality apples, storing 
in their own cold storages, packing 


I 


arge 


out 
fresh, with volume to supply 
outlets. 

\s a result, eastern apple growing 
is concentrating more and more in the 
hands of larger operators. This is 
inevitable unless the smaller growers 
juin in co-operative storing, packing, 
and marketing. 

The general outlook for eastern 
apple growers shows that they are 
planting red sports of Delicious, 
Rome Beauty, Stayman, and Jona 
than, also Golden Delicious. The lat 
ter variety being touchy on finish re 
quires expert spray thinning (diff 
cult so far in the East) or costly hand 
thinning with alternate bearing. 

It is possible that Rome Beauty is 
being overplanted because of its be- 
low average eating quality. 

It is often said that Red Delicious 
is being overplanted, but this variety 
is still the most profitable when good 
production can be obtained.—Samuel 
R. Levering, Ararat, Va. 
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PEARS 
(Continued from page 17) 
fresh shipments jumping 35%. Total 
Bartlett production in the three states 
was almost identical for 1956 and 


1957, with fresh shipments in 1957 
up 16%. 
Growers’ bargaining organiza- 


tions in the pear-canning field, 
represented by the California and the 
Washington-Oregon Canning Pear 
associations, should have unqualified 
praise for the stability afforded the 
canning industry and the prevention 
f a breakdown in the accepted can- 
nery pear price. 

The California association, control- 
ling the major part of the canning 
pear tonnage in that state, courage- 
ously announced pooling of all its 
members’ canning tonnage when can- 
nery purchases lagged or were dras- 
tically curtailed. 

In spite of heavier volume, good 
quality, and favorable sizes, the fresh 
shipping industry maintained reason- 
able prices during the packing season, 
and storage Bartletts from the later 
districts returned to growers much 
more than cannery prices. 

Averages for all California Bart- 
lett auction sales to late November 
were $5.27 per box, or an increase of 
17% over the previous vear. Cannery 
prices in 1957 were $65 base in Cali- 
fornia and $60 in the Northwest, sub- 
stantially below 1956 cannery prices, 
but corresponding closely with can- 
nery price reductions in competitive 
fruits. 

Winter pear growers came up with 
another 5 million-box pack almost 
identical with the 1956 crop and a 
well-organized national program di- 
rected by the Oregon-Washington- 
California Pear Bureau. The Cali- 
fornia Fall and Winter Pear Advisory 
Board has a Comice and Nelis pro- 
motion directed at state markets. 
Quality is good and the outlook fa- 
vorable, with a large share of the 
pack in polvethelene for safe storage. 

In the meantime, the eyes of the 
West Coast fruit industry are directed 
on the newly-formed co-operative, 
the California Canners and Growers, 
Inc. The group proposes to secure 
established canning facilities with 
effective trade connections on a sizable 
scale, which could make it a dominant 
factor in the industry. 

The new organization has capable 
leadership, sound counsel, and a 
great deal of economic and engineer- 
ing background. With a loyal mem- 
bership, adequate financing capital, 
and realistic marketing practices, the 
co-operative should play an important 
part in self-help to the fruit industry. 
—Ruel Stickney, Ukiah, Calif. 
JANUARY, 1958 

















CLEANING EQUIPMENT FIRE PROTECTION 


wow, 


WHITEWASHING 













Now you can spray apples, peaches, cherries with a big 
Ay volume high velocity air stream—35,000 cfm ... Use 
Sy, either concentrate or dilute spray .. . Enjoy absolute pest 
control at lowest cost per acre ... Do other spraying jobs done best by air 
stream ... And the higher price you get for quality fruit pays for the sprayer 
... You can spot spray with a hand gun... Knock grubs out of cattle with 
a high pressure stream, 20 gpm at 400 psi or 50 gpm at 80 psi. . . Spray 
bushes, shrubs, gardens, weeds, brush . . . Apply insecticides, liquid fertili- 
zer, disinfectants . . . Flush animal stalls, pens ... Whitewash buildings, 
fences ... Clean tractors, trucks, autos ... Put out fires. 


You can do all this with one sprayer—the 2-fan Hardie Duo-Fan Model 
24B, designed, built and priced to give the grower both air stream and high 
pressure spraying in one compact, streamlined, Hardie quality unit. It’s 
two sprayers for the price of one. Write for literature. Ask your dealer. 


OVER 80,000 CUBIC FEET OF AIR PER MINUTE 


If you have a big acreage pest control job in orchard or 
grove, you need the magnificent new Hardie Duo-Fan 
Model DF-40, delivering more than 80,000 cubic feet of 
air per minute—the largest air stream sprayer ever built, and the most 
modern. Another model, the Hardie Duo-Fan Sprayer Model 26D, is 
especially designed for average fruit acreage. Delivers air at 50,000 cfm. 
Hardie also builds High Pressure Sprayers for orchard and row crop spray- 
ing in a wide range of sizes and styles. 

The Hardie Mfg. Company, Dept.AF, 

Hudson, Michigan 

Please send me 


Air Stream 
C) sprayer Catalog, [J Have salesman call. 








HARDIE & 
PEST CONTROL EQUIPMENT/ 
* SOLD AND SERVICED < 

= 
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Starking 
Delicious Apple 
% Actual Size 





STARK 
BRO’S 
Big New 
COLOR 
CATALOG 


Pilot Plantings (in Commercial Orchards) Prove 


STARK DWARF APPLE TREES 


Are the Answer to 


*% QUICKEST PRODUCTION 
* EFFICIENT USE OF LAND 
*& LOWEST LABOR COSTS 
*& LARGER, FINER FRUIT 


Stark Bro’s have now increased the propagation of dwarf 
trees to permit us to offer them in larger commercial quanti- 
ties at lower prices. Write for these special prices today. 


and The Best Standard Fruit Trees Too 


Insure Future Profits By Using Genuine 









Stark “Record Bearing Strain” Trees. 


NEW VARIETIES FOR 1958 


Stark EarliBlaze Apple— New, bright red, high quality, firm summer 
apple ripe week before Wealthy) will pack and ship just like fall 


and winter varieties. 





Stark EarliGlo Peach — New, early maturing bud sport of Redhaven 
—ripe 10 days earlier—sizes well with early thinning. 











+ 
Write for our latest catalog and commercial prices on 
Stark Certified ‘“‘Virus Free” Fruit Trees. 


An early reservation will protect you 










STARK BRO'S 22:2: 
ORCHARDS CO. 


Largest in the world 





Symbol of Highest 














Oldest in America Dept. 118 —— Louisiana, Mo. Quality since 1816 
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CITRUS 
(Continued from page 19) 


believes, for exports, sections and 
salads, chilled juice and sections, by- 
products, and in Florida homes. 

The tangerine crop, estimated by 
the USDA at 4,800,000 boxes, is ex- 
pected to find a strong and ready 
market, with most of it going into 
fresh shipments.—John Sikes, Flor- 
ida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland. 


California’s Gold Shifts 

C: JUNTIES and areas in Califor- 
nia which once counted citrus 

as their major source of income are 

witnessing the replacement of citrus 





ORANGE PRODUCTION 


(Boxes) 
1936-37 1957-58 
(Unofficial estimates) 
PRPEED sccccecsuce 19,100,000 102,000,000 
California ........ 29,827,000 30,000,000 





by urban development. This is the 
general picture in the districts lying 
closest to the Los Angeles area. 

Other areas, however, notably 
central California, the coastal coun 
ties northwest of Los Angeles, and 
the lower desert regions, are expand- 
ing rapidly in citrus plantings. 

Although total citrus acreage for 
the state has decreased, production 
per acre is increasing. 

Much of this increase in yields 1s 
due to development and use of nucel 
lar citrus strains of all major vari- 
eties. The increased vigor and free- 
dom from disease of these nucellar 
lines is providing the basis for con- 
tinuing high production. 

Changes in cultural practices, the 
planting of more trees per acre, are 
also providing higher yields. 

Another point of interest is the 
increasing use of mechanized equip- 
ment in various cultural practices. 
Perhaps one of the most unique is 
the development and use of top 
pruners in lemons. The top growth 
which requires an annual pruning is 
literally mowed off by machine. 

Prospects for the coming year are 
variable. Unfavorable weather con- 
ditions during the early season re 
duced the southern California navel 
orange crop considerably. Sizes, 
however, are above average. Central 
California, on the other hand, has an 
excellent navel crop in prospect. 

The same holds true for Valencia 
oranges, although the crop reduc- 
tion in southern California does not 
appear to be as great as on navels. 

Lemon production, with more 
young acreage coming into bearing 
each year, appears to be plentiful. 
Robert G. Platt, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, University of Caltfor- 
nia, Riverside. 
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CHERRIES 
(Continued from page 21) 


tion’s failure were 1) low crop esti- 
mate by all groups, and 2) lack of 
contact with and understanding by 
processors. 

Beginning in November, 1956, 
processors were informed of the pur- 
pose and methods of Great Lakes. 
Economic data from public and pri- 
vate sources were used for contact- 
ing processors in May and June of 
last year. Following the USDA crop 
estimate of June 15, an opening price 
of 8% cents per pound was set. A 
few processors signed the agree- 
ment, which did not become effective 
until half the tonnage represented 
by Great Lakes was covered. 

A large Michigan processor came 
out with a price averaging 7 cents a 
pound on the first day of volume de- 
livery in southern Michigan. 

Great Lakes recognized that the 
crop was probably larger than esti- 
mated, and that a price concession 
would be needed to secure processor 
support. 

Within 24 hours, a price of 74% 
cents was announced, and 11 proc- 
essors in Michigan signed with 
Great Lakes. These processors were 
smaller firms, and did not represent 
enough volume to make contracts 
effective. 

Meanwhile New York had devel- 
oped a price level of 8 cents per 
pound east of Rochester, 7 cents 
west. By mid-July the deal reached 
northern Michigan. Deliveries in all 
sections pointed to an even larger 
crop, when news came of a change 
in procedure of government pur- 
chases for the Army and _ school 
lunch program. Ten million pounds 
of cherries were thrown on the open 
market. Great Lakes took prompt 
action to restore these purchases. 

The immediate effect was to re- 
quire another price concession to se- 
cure the processor sign-up to put 
Great Lakes in business. 

The board of directors decided to 
hold the line on prices. Processors 
realized Great Lakes would not op- 
erate, and began paying 5 cents cash, 
in some cases 4 cents, with a prom- 
ise of more. Most northern Michi- 
gan growers received 7 cents for 
part of their cherries. 

Directors then reduced member- 
ship fee from 2 to 1%, and asked 
members for support. 

The 1958 program started last 
November with a conference in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Processors and 
growers from New York, Ohio, and 
Michigan organized a joint commit- 
tee to work on problems of the in- 
dustry. —John Handy, Acting Mana- 
ger, Sodus, Mich. 
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DRIVE THE DYNAMIC 
NEW D-SERIES TRACTORS 





Discover for yourself what this completely 


new concept in tractor design can mean on 
your farm —now and in the future 


You have never known power like this before! 


The Big D-17 has an all-new PowER-CRATER engine—or a 
new 6-cylinder diesel — both in the 50-hp class. You shift on-the- 
go in two ranges with the exclusive new Power Director . . . the 
“Big Stick.”’ Eight speeds... and live PTO! 

All this... plus more working weight with the automatic 
hydraulic TRACTION BoosTER system and big implements. With 
the fully mounted, 4-bottom plow, or the 5-bottom plow with 
remote ram and transport wheel, you get earth-gripping traction 
equal to that of tractors weighing up to 7,500 pounds. 

In the 35-hp class, the 3-plow D-14 Tractor has all of the new 
features and Low-Line, High-Crop design found in the larger 
D-17. With any of the new, matched, big-capacity Allis-Chalmers 
implements, you can cover extra acres each day ...and save 
time, fuel and dollars. Make today your ““D’”’ day. See your 
Allis-Chalmers dealer for a demonstration drive. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 






ls NEW FROM ALLIS-CHALMERS 


NEW Roll-Shift front axle. 

NEW TRACTION BoosTER system with 
simplified control. 

NEW Power Director. 

NEW easy-ride adjustable seat. 

PLUS Snap-Coup er hitch and Power- 
Shift rear wheels. Power Steering if you 
want it. 


TRACTION BOOSTER, SNAP-COUPLER and POWER-CRATER 
are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS a6) 


Engineering in Action 











SW “ant Will 


yi ie FIRST 


Ss The 


High Concentrate 


Axial Flow Sprayer Operated from 
the Power Take-Off Shaft to 
Give You the Lowest Priced 

Air-Blast Sprayer on the Market 


MODEL CPS — Sprayer-Duster shown with spe- 
cial two-way Fish Tail nozzle for spraying grapes. 
Also ideal for orchard and row crop work, 


See this NEW Buffalo Turbine 
Sprayer-Duster at all the Win- 
ter Agricultural Shows. 


advan- 
and 


low, in 


Now you can have all the 
of 
Turbo-Dusting at a 
The 
closed CPS Sprayer-Duster deliv- 


tages Turbo-Spraying 
new 
cost. streamlined, totally en- 
ers full power for long carry and 
7 he 


Flow Blower is operated from the 


wide-range coverage. Axial 
power take-off of your tractor. All 


controls are within easy reach 


from the tractor seat. 


With the Buffalo Turbine Sprayer- 
Duster you can dispense liquid or 
dust separately or both at the same 
The 


blast gives greater, controlled 


time. 
Air” 


coverage than ever before attained. 


powerful “Turbulent 


Write for ¢ omplete 


Specifications and Prices, 


67 INDUSTRIAL ST. 





- 





-_ 
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¥% Operates from the rear power 
take-off of any two plow 
tractor. 


% Velocities from a gentle breeze 
to 180 M.P.H. 


% 14,000 cu. ft. of air per minute. 


%& Turbo-Dust or Turbo-Spray 
separately or both at the same 
time. 


% Low and streamlined. Ideal for 
vineyard and orchard work. 


% Tested for 2 years in actual 
field operations before plac- 
ing on the market. 








BUFFALO TURBINE 
AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


GOWANDA, N. Y. 





GRAPES 
(¢ ontinued from page 22) 


11% for 

This was a season marked by early 
maturity, beginning with the harvest 
of table grapes in the desert valley 
areas. This early maturity was also 
experienced in the harvest wine 
grape and raisin varieties in the San 
Joaquin Valley beginning in mid- 
\ugust. Very good sugar readings 
were obtained generally, in 
with the 1956 season. 


almost above those 1956. 


of 


contrast 


Unusually heavy early rains during 
late and early October 
caused damage to unharvested grapes, 
especially in the northern coastal 
counties and the northern San Joaquin 
Valley. An estimated 10 to 15% of 
the wine grape crop in Napa and So 
noma counties was lost. 

Shipments of table grapes from 
the early desert valley areas began 
about a week ahead of last year. By 
the middle of July, 1330 rail 
road cars had been shipped, with 
more than 630-car equivalents shipped 
by truck. Extensive plantings in the 
Coachella Valley during the past 
vears have increased shipments. 

Shipments of Red Malagas 
35% less than 1956, with 
cars moved—the lightest 
Ribiers moved in moderately 
volume with prices that held well. 
Tokay harvest reached volume 
ments early in September, but light 
rains brought an early to the 
shipping season. Rail shipments of 
Tokays were the lightest in 31 
with final figures under 2100 
about 700 less than last year. Truck 
movements were the equivalent 
approximately 1400 rail lot cars. 

Rail 


Se} tember 


some 


Tew 


were 
321 
1933. 
£7 ¢ | il 
The 
ship- 


only 
since 


cle se 


years, 
cars 


of 


movements of Thompsons 
through early November reached 
6459 cars, and the final total is 
pected to near 6750 cars. Interstate 
truck shipments have been running 
about 10% heavier than last year, and 
trucks may account for 3000 cars. 

Prices for the Thompson variety 
held good until late August. Then in 
a period of slow demand, unsatisfac- 
tory prices, and advancing maturity, 
large quantities were cold 
storage 


cs 


placed in 


Production of raisins in 1957 was 
the smallest since 1950 when 156,000 
tons were dried. Preliminary esti 
mates place the 1957 crop at 145,000 
tons of sun-dried Thompsons, and 
10,000 tons of other raisin varieties. 
The golden bleached production was 
reported at 12,400 tons. 

Because of the short crop, rather 
light dessert wine inventories, and 
small carryover of raisins, strong 
competition was experienced among 
wineries, raisin packers, and fresh 
juice shippers. Growers did not sell 
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freely until a price of $250 per ton 
was offered for Thompson raisins, 
Toward the end, the price advanced to 
$285 for the limited available tonnage. 
Wineries bought Thompsons aggres- 
sively at $50 a ton and advanced the 
price to $55 near the close. Black juice 
varieties sold at $50 a ton in mid- 
September and reached a peak of $57 
near the end of the crush. 

The total acreage of California 
grapes will probably increase this year 
to reverse an eight-year trend. Plant- 
ings have exceeded removals by 5000- 
6000 acres, and non-bearing acreage 
will show the third increase in as many 
years. Bearing acreage for 1957, esti- 
mated at 403,200, is the smallest since 
1923. The big gains in 1957 were 
made in the heart of the San Joaquin 
Valley in Fresno, Tulare, and Madera 
counties. The heavy yielding, versatile 
Thompson Seedless variety is leading 
in the new plantings —A. N. Kasi- 
matis, University of California, Davis. 


















WHY BUY IT—LEASE IT 
|e may save you tax dollars to rent 

or lease your orchard equipment. 
rental payments on 
orchard equipment can be deducted, 
according to the U. S. Internal 
Revenue Service, as an essential part 
of operating your orchard. 

Let’s take a quick look at how this 
would work for you. If you should 
lease $5000 worth of equipment, the 
monthly payments on a three-vear 
basis, are usually $3.25 per $100 
worth of value per month. Usually 
the leasing company charges three 
months advance rent when the lease 
is first started. On the basis of 
$5000, you would be permitted to 
take the following deductions from 
your income: 

First year, $2437.50; second year, 
$1950.00; third year, $1462.50. 

The Besler Corporation, manufac- 
turers of sprayers, has announced 
just such a plan. A wide range of 
models and types of air sprayers is 
offered. These include the various 
sizes of Bes-Spray air sprayers and 
also the Power Package and Bes-Blo 
attachments (the one includes a 
pump and need only to be attached 
to a tank and trailer; the second 


Lease or 


) type is attached to a high pressure 
sprayer.) 
) The grower can lease Besler 


Spray equipment through local Bes- 
ler dealers throughout the country. 
Payments can be made monthly, 
semi-annually, or annually on a pro- 
gram set up to coincide with fruit 


| harvests. 

If you would like more informa- 
tion on this income-saving plan, 
write Besler Corp., 4053 Harlem St., 
Emoryville, Oakland 8, Calif. 
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Smashes 
wrist-thick 
prunings 

into toothpicks 


Once over quickly with a Brillion 
Cut-All turns an average stack of prunings 
into a trail of chips. Direct drive power 
shreds ’em up pronto (even 3” prunings) 
with two sets of heavy-duty 
reversible knives. No strain on your 
tractor, either.* And it’s perfect 
for clipping grass...shredding weeds 
and trash, too. Built to last. Brillion 
tough. 5-foot cut. Offset model to 
reach under branches. Also straight 
pull and 3-point hitch models. 


*Only Brillion has slip clutch protection 
. exclusive shockless shredding—as 
easy on your tractor as a PTO mower. 





BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 
Clip and mail to Brillion tron Works, Inc., 
Dept. RS-15-1, Brillion, Wisconsin V4 af 
Send me complete information on the Liteon... 
Co-AR eeptier. IF BRILLION MAKES IT, 
it MUST BE GooD 


Write your name and address in the margin. 














Trade Merk Reg Potent Pending 


The All-Purpose Liquid Fertilizer 
Complete with Penetrating Agent — 
Trace Elements — Growth Stimulant 


New, Advanced 
10-20-10 Formula— 
40% Nutrients 


Produces TOP QUALITY fruit 
—BIGGER, BETTER-TASTING 


@ Gets it to market sooner 

@ BIGGER YIELD per tree 

@ Non-corrosive — use safely with any type 
spray (tractor, jet, boom or aerial)... 
ties in with insecticidal, fungicidal, herbi- 
cidal spray programs for low cost appli- 
cation 


@ No mixing, dust or odor! 


Write for Dealership information, 
price and full details. 


CLOVER CHEMICAL CO. 


me) »x 10865 Pittsburgh 36, Pa 








LIFT OR LOWER — FLOOR 
TO FLOOR — WITH A 
STANDARD INCLINEBELT 


Move boxes, cases, cartons, sacks or 
bundles from basement to first floor, or 
any floor to floor — continuously with 
the Standard Inclinebelt. Compact — 
simple to install — minimum mainte- 
nance and attention. Lifts or lowers 10 
to 20 lbs. of live load per ft.; floor ele- 
vations of 8 ft. to 14 ft. 6 inches inclu- 
sive; two belt widths to handle com- 
modities 151/, inches to 251% inches 
wide. Electric motor operated. Write 
for INCLINEBELT Bulletin — address 
Dept. S-1. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Pau! 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 





STRAWBERRIES 
(Continued from page 23) 


coast. In addition, there are many 
small plantings throughout Florida. 

The 1956-57 season was poor be- 
cause of extended wet weather dur- 
ing the picking season, which caused 
severe losses from fruit rots. Even 
with low yields, there were 324 car- 
lot equivalents shipped from the 
3600 acres harvested, with an aver- 
age yield of 1650 pounds per acre 
and a total value of $1.8 million. 

The acreage and value of the crop 
since 1950-51 has fluctuated, with a 
high of 6000 acres harvested in 
1950-51 and valued at $3.6 million, to 
a low of 2600 acres in 1953-54 witha 
value of $1.9 million. 

The outlook is for 4500 acres to 
be grown this winter. This acreage 
may not be realized f 
plant shortage. 


because of a 


In central Florida plants are set 
in the field in late September and 
early October. Harvesting begins in 
December and extends through 
March. 

There are only two varieties used 
for commercial planting in Florida. 
The Missionary variety has been in 
existence nearly 50 years and, prior 
to 1952, was the only variety which 
would produce successfully over a 
long period and under short day 
conditions. In 1952 a new variety 
was released by the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Straw- 
berry Laboratory, Plant City. This 
variety, named Florida 90, was de- 
veloped by Dr. A. N. Brooks from 





COMMERCIAL STRAWBERRY ACREAGE, 1957 
and prospective acreage for 1958 
(According to USDA) 
indicated 
1958 


Group 
Winter (Florida) 
Early spring states 
Mid-spring states 
Late spring states...... 53,450 
ALL STATES ........125,550 115,200 


EARLY SPRING STATES: Al La., and Tex 
MID-SPRING STATES: Ill, Mo., Kans., Del., 
Md., Va N.C., S.C., Ky., Tenn., Ark., Okla., 


, Conn., 
Iowa, 


( if 

LATE SPRING STATES: Maine, Mass 
N.Y., N.J., Pa., Ohio, Ind., Mich., Wis., 
Utah, Wash., and Ore. 





a group of seedlings, using Mission- 
ary as one parent. At present, more 
than 65% of the commercial acreage 
is planted to Florida 90 because of 
its vigor, high yielding capacity, 
large fruit size, bright red color in- 
side and out, and ability to bear fruit 
over a long period—from mid- 
December into April. It is about two 
weeks later than Missionary in start- 
ing to ripen; however, it will out- 
produce Missionary as much as 5 to 
l or more. 

The outlook for increased produc- 
tion for fresh market and local proc- 


essing is good, and present problems 
of fruit rot and insect and nematode 
control are being solved by experi- 
ment station workers. There is a 
good demand for fresh strawberries 
of high quality for shipment, and 
the local demand by tourists from 
December through April takes all 
production not shipped.—Mason E., 
Marvel, U. of Florida, Gainesville. 


Low Ebb in Kentucky 

UPERABUNDANCE of rain last 

March, April, and early May, 
combined with marginal frosty 
nights during the same period, were 
responsible for taking over a mil 
lion dollars from the pockets of 
Kentucky’s commercial strawberry 
growers. 

In some areas, less than half the 
crop was harvested. The early part 
of the crop was so soft and had such 
luw carrying quality that berries 
would not carry to northern states, 
where they are normally sold. 

Leaf spot and leaf scorch were 
indirectly responsible for most of 
the trouble. For example, one 
grower with 50 years of experience 
had a 5-acre field of virus-free 
strawberries, grown for selling 
plants of Tennessee Beauty, Blake- 
more, Pocahontas, Premier, and 
Robinson varieties. 

The 1957 planting in the state was 
relatively light, so a large per cent 
of his field was kept for harvest. 
Estimated yield at full bloom was 
for a crop of over 300 (24-quart) 
crates per acre. 

Total yield for the 5 acres, how- 
ever, was less than 300 crates, and 
90% of the harvest was of the Ten 
nessee Beauty variety, which is less 
susceptible to the leaf diseases than 
the other varieties. 

The fungus on the berry vines 
which were affected by leaf spot and 
scorch apparently spread down the 
leaf stalk to the crown of the berry 
plant, then attacked the fruiting 
stalk and blossom. This seemingly 
kept berries from setting; the few 
that did set had dead caps, and the 
berries were soft and tasteless. 

Occasionally a berry grower con- 
trolled the diseases. A study of these 
fields resulted in the following con- 
clusions : 

When a thorough captan spray 
was applied a month ahead of bloom, 
followed by a similar application in 
early bloom, then two weeks later, 
and repeated again in two weeks, 
good yields were obtained—upwards 
of 400 (24-quart) crates per acre of 
good, sound berries—and vines were 
in a thrifty condition. 

Several berry fields also are under 
observation which were almost a 
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LEASE A 
BESLER 


AIR BLAST 


SPRAYER 


29 


Have the use of a modern 

air carrier sprayer without 

having to; dig into your 
capital funds. 


SAVE TAX DOLLARS 


as per 


low as month 


WIDE RANGE OF TYPES AND SIZES 


@ Famous Bes-Spray air blast 
sprayer. 5 Sizes 

@ Power Package. Complete 
air sprayer, with pump and 
engine but without tank 
and trailer. (Average time 
to attach tank and trailer 
is 8 man-hours.) 4 Sizes 

@ Bes-Blo. Blower attachment, 
with engine but not pump, 
to attach to your old high 
pressure sprayer. 3 Sizes. 


Besler sprayers have been 
proven in many years and 
thousands of acres of 


spraying. 






See your local dealer or write: 


BESLER CORPORATION 


4053 Harlan Street 
Emeryville, Oakland 8, Calif. 


JANUARY, 1958 













total loss in 1957. They were mowed 
at the end of the harvest season, well 
worked out, fertilized, and sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture. These fields 
have come through the season since 
harvest, making excellent fruiting 
rows for this year—W. W. Magill, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Loss in Tennessee 
ENNESSEE strawberry grow- 
ers and shippers will remember 

1957 as the most disastrous com- 

bination of a crippling spring freeze, 

too much rain during harvest, and 
lowest processor price to growers in 
the history of the deal. 

As a result of the low return to 
growers, the state’s harvest in 1958 
will be reduced 1000 acres or so 
from the 11,900 acres in 1957, and 
13,500 acres in 1956, 

However, the major loss in in- 
terest and acreage occurred in those 
counties confined to the processor 
outlet only, largely in the eastern 
half of the state. 

Tennessee has had more freezer 
capacity than nearly all the other 
southeastern states combined for 15 
years, and % to % of the crop has 
been processed up to 1957, Last 
season's low processor price forced 
the bulk of the small crop to the 
fresh market. 

In the middle Tennessee area, 
around Portland, and in the west 
Tennessee area, with Humboldt the 
center, there has been no significant 
loss in interest or acreage, and here 
both fresh and processor markets 
have been in full operation for years. 

Fortunately, the strawberry acre- 
age growth since 1946 closely fol- 


lowed agricultural extension rec- 
ommendations along the line of 


conservatively increasing the state’s 

on the family-sized unit 
Little acreage reduction will 
occur on the family-sized units (5 
acres or less). 


acreage 


basis. 


Advance information on the low 
processor price to growers in 1957 
did influence the acreage set last 
spring, and with a short plant sup- 
ply, will tend to reduce setting in 
1958. However, only plant shortage 
may limit normal plant setting in 
those areas having both fresh and 
processor outlets. 

The unprofitable price of 9 cents 
per pound was the direct result of 
the recent boom production in Cali- 
fornia that accounted for about 45% 
of the U.S. frozen pack in 1956. 
Even though Tennessee has ranked 
no less than third place in straw- 
berry processing for several years, it 
accounted for only 8% of the pack 
that caused the trouble. 

(Continued on page 44) 














AIR BLAST 
SPRAYER 















Just attach the 


BESLER 


POWER PACKAGE 


Choice of 35 
30” ond 24 


ial-flow 

















Wisconsin engines 


to 56 HP 


Same valves 
Choice of 50 and 


20 GPM pumps 


strainers proven 
in famous Bes 


Sproy 


+»-to your old tank and trailer. 









“I put it together 
in one day ... 
have used it a year 
now ... and would 
not trade it for any 
other air sprayer,” 
says 


one grower. 





(Name on request) 















The Power Package is a complete sprayer, 

with pump and engine, but without tank 

and trailer; the same machine that’s been 

proven for years as the Bes-Spray 
air sprayer. 


rs | AY) 4 4) 


Two Models with 24” fan 
@ 30” fan e 35” fan 


BESLER 


nen 2 20k 2 Benen, 


4053 Harlan St. Emeryville 
Oakland 8, California 
































Dept. AF-2 








Please send me Power Package literature 
and the name of your nearest dealer. 
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Address_ 


Fruit grower____. Student 
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Number of acres of orchard 














WORK YOUR TRACTOR 
SPRING 


i PR e 


ARPS HALF-TRACKS 
GIVE YOUR TRACTOR 
YEAR ‘ROUND UTILITY 


Arps Half-Tracks will give your trac- 
tor the traction and drawbar pull of a 
crawler tractor—yet you retain the 
speed and maneuverability of a wheel 
tractor. Actual tests prove that in 
many soil and terrain conditions 
pulling power of wheel tractors has 
been increased up to 440% with Arps 
Half Tracks. Hundreds of owners are 
getting into their orchards earlier in 
Spring with spray rigs and imple- 
ments; working in wet ground, on 
steep slopes, sandy soils, or snow and 
ice. 


Sure grip Arps Half Tracks pull you 
through where ordinary tractors can 
barely travel. Easily and quickly in- 
stalled or removed—low cost—less 
maintenance than crawler tractors— 
longer lasting. Steel or rubber, as 
desired. 


ENGINEERED FOR: 


FORD 

INTERNATIONAL 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

OLIVER 

JOHN DEERE 
CO-OP 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK: 


Get complete information. 
Send name, address and 
make tractor in which you 
are interested. 


J. 1. CASE 
FERGUSON 
FORDSON MAJOR 
MASSEY-HARRIS 
COCKSHUTT 


VG 
NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS. 





STRAWBERRIES 
(Continued from page 43) 


Tennessee fresh market prices last 
spring were low chiefly due to the 
poorest quality in years. 

Here is what Tennessee growers 
should do: 


1) View the unfavorable 1957 
deal as only temporary. Tennessee 
weather averages more favorable 
than last season, and better quality 
may be expected. 

2) Set 5000 acres in 1958, 90% in 
fields ranging from 4 to 5 acres for 
highest yields and more careful 
picking. This will be urged in view 
of the increasing processor capacity 
and increased promotion of fresh 
marketing. 

3) Promote fresh marketing fa- 
cilities, not to cut supplies to proc- 
essors, but to maintain incentive for 
increasing total production and high 
quality — regardless of processor 
prices to growers. 

4) The family-sized unit plan 
carried through with family labor, 
with the exception of harvest, can 
stand against the world.—J. J. Bird, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


New Jersey at Peak 

OTAL production of strawber- 

ries in New Jersey reached a 
peak last year with the harvest of 
9,520,000 million pounds of fruit. 

Figures released by the New Jer- 
sey Crop Reporting Service indicate 
there has been no significant change 
in harvested acreage from the 1949- 
55 average of 2730 as compared with 
2500 acres in 1956 and 2800 in 1957. 

Production per acre also has not 
changed much from the 1949-55 
average. In 1957 the average per 
acre yields of 3400 pounds were 
slightly higher than the 3060 pounds 
in 1956. 

These figures are interesting but 
don’t tell the whole story. Prices 
received by growers varied in the 
extreme during the 1957 season. 

On May 27, Sparkle strawberries, 
second picking, were bringing about 
$8 for a 16-quart crate at the Ham- 
monton, N. J., auction. On the same 
day the first picking of Jerseybelle 
berries were bringing between $2.50 
and $2.90 at the same auction, and 
Jerseybelles were between $4 and 
$4.55 for a 16-quart crate. 

At this time several large straw- 
berry growers who also raise blue- 
berries took their picking crews out 
of the strawberry fields and put 
them to work picking blueberries, 
even though a good picking of 
strawberries remained in the fields. 

There is some concern over the 
1958 planting stock. The drought 





GRAVELY 


Even plowing is easy — perfect seedbed 
in one operation with Rotary Plow! . .. only 
one of 30 sturdy, year-round tools. 

Powerful 5-HP Gravely Tractor does every 
lawn, garden and field job faster, easier, 
better! ... All-gear Drive, Power Reverse. 
Push-button Starter optional. 


"Power vs Drudgery’”’ 
Booklet shows how Gravely EASY 


GRAVELY power and performance can PAY 
solve YOUR problems. Write PLAN 

| TODAY ! 
Soe GRAVELY TRACTORS. INC. 
BOX 151 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


FIELD-TESTED SINCE 1922 


New 24-page 








PLANS... 


Machinery Storage Shed 

Tenant House 

Poletype Packing House 1.50 

Roadside Market 1.50 

10,000 Bushel Apple Storage |.50 
Working drawings included 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 
check or money order. 
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Willoughby, Ohio 


Lhe 


Complete Corkboard 


INSULATION SERVICE 


From engineering design to com- 
plete erection, United Cork Com- 
panies offers complete service on B.B. 
(Block-Baked) Corkboard through its 
chain of branch offices from coast to 
coast. 


$1.50 
1.50 














Each installation of United Cork 
Companies’ B.B. Corkboard is specif- 
ically planned for the requirements 
of the individual fruit storage area. 
And each installation is followed up 
by United Cork Companies’ engi- 
neers to assure full satisfaction to 
the fruit grower. 


You are invited to discuss your 
low-temperature insulation require- 
ments with us. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


6 Central Avenue 
KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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has cut into plant production, and, 
even where irrigation has been used, 
number of plants per acre is down 
somewhat. A long, cool fall will 
help correct this situation, but order- 
ing plants early is good advice. 

The 1958 strawberry harvest 
should be down in volume from the 
1957 harvest, not only due to 
drought and its influence, but also 
to reduced acreage planted in 1957. 

There probably will be increased 
acreage of the variety Pocahontas 
harvested in 1958. The four main 
varieties are Sparkle, Jerseybelle, 
Redcrop, and Pocahontas.—Carter 
R. Smith, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 


BLUEBERRIES 
(Continue 1 from page 23) 
fruit fly maggot during 1957, al- 
though the adult fly population was 
10 times greater than normal. Gen- 
eral use of 4% malathion gave excel- 
lent results, and New Jersey growers 
are confident that they can continue 
to produce a quality product. The 
Blueberry Co-operative Association, 
which markets under the brand 
name of “TRU-BLU-BERRIES,” 
corroborated Marucci’s report and 
added that excellent cherry fruit 
worm control was also attained by 
1% parathion. The co-operative 
services the maggot and cherry fruit 
worm dusting program of its 360 
North Carolina and New Jersey 
members. Approximately 95% of 
the insecticides are applied by plane. 

Production during the 1957 season 
in New Jersey was estimated at 
about 70% of a normal crop. In- 
formation indicates that the 1958 
tonnage will be somewhat reduced 
from a normal potential crop. 

In comparison with New Jersey 
North Carolina enjoyed a more nor- 
mal situation during 1957. Quality 
was excellent in the forepart of the 
season, but because of heavy rain- 
fall during the latter part, marketing 
was a problem for a short period. 
Early reports indicate that canker 
is still a serious problem, and old 
plantings are being replaced at a 
rapid rate. Prospects for a normal 
crop in 1958 are average. 

Michigan enjoyed its best produc- 
tion year to date. Conditions were 
excellent, and late season moisture 
has been sufficient to insure a good 
fruit bud set. 

With the research program now 
being conducted in New Jersey, de- 
velopment of new varieties, improve- 
ment in horticultural methods, and 
better insect control, it is expected 
that each of the three principal pro- 
ducing states will continue to grad- 
ually increase production in future 
years—Harry Bush, Blueberry Co- 
operative Assn., New Lisbon, NJ. 
JANUARY, 
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STOP 


a a eS 


with Orchard Brand 
GENITE EM-923 






EARLY 
MITES 








AMAZING Gi MITICIDE 


Gives control far into summer! You get outstanding control 
of European red mite and clover (almond) mite. And you need 
fewer midsummer sprays . . . reduce residue problems of late 
season sprays. Growers from coast to coast agree that “Genite 
is the best answer yet for early mites!” 


Recommended use for Genite EM-923 is any time from pre- 


pink to full bloom. Order early. See your Orchard Brand Dealer 
—ask for free folder and spray guide. 





For EVERY pest problem, your Orchard Brand dealer has the RIGHT product! 


Sprays and dusts containing: 
DDT 

Lead Arsenate 
Parathion 

TDE 











Malathion Ovex 
Micro-Dritomic® Sulfur Aramite 
Phygon-XL TEPP 
Ferbam 





Dieldrin (Ae 
and many others C™) 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





GRAFTWAX TREE HEALANT 


Si 929 excels in gra abe nS, =— tree and oo 
wounds, blights, used for cavitie 
terproof. IT SE ALS s AND HE! LS 
>» cans $1.05 per 2. 
rostpaid W. of Mississipp iR 
Pa. orders add ta -Fre 


CLARION DEVELOPMENT co. 


els rodents 

AF PLY ¢ ‘OLD. 
2 Ibs $6. 

aa 15¢ per Ib. 

e Sam 


Dept. A, Clarion, Pa. 








SPRAY Low-Cost Magic Circle , 


Repellent Creares borricode 





PROTECT YOUR CROPS 

















BUY NOW! Locally, ootenertns oS 
State College Laboratories, StoteCollege,Pa 
PRODUCT OF STATE COLLEGE LABORATORIES + P.O.8ox 492, State College, Pa 


; New 
Robbit 


Repellent 
Avoiloble. 
Write for into. 








grove 


Air Powered Limb-Loppers 
Faster, Easier Than Ever 

Basic engineering improvements now 
give faster —s action — easily 


replaceable parts —longer field life. 
Save 30-50% of your pruning time! 


Write for New 


Catalog AS6, MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 
“A Short Cut Avalon Boules 
Through the Los Angele torma 





Pruning Problem” 

































































































WELLS & WADE 


THE STANDARD FOR 
NORTHWEST GROWERS 


durable structure, 
leverage, make the 





Pump gun action, light but 
and cutting power created by 


WELLS & WADE PRUNER the ideal pruning 
instrument. Workmen actually do 50 to 100 per 
cent more pruning per day with no more, and 


often less, exertion 

Ihe pump gun features of the W. & W. 
PRUNER enable workmen to use both hands for 
guiding the blade, and the cutting is performed 
without shifting position of the hands 






* Pruner Handle Slides, 
Weight 2!/4, Ibs per 
doz 
























* Pruner Blades, 
Weight 18 oz., per 
doz 


Blade 





ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
IN 
ALUMINUM 











A PROVEN 
PRUNER— 
WELL ACCEPTED 
BY ORCHARD MEN 
FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


Approx We per doz 


6-Fe. Pruner iO Lbs. 
8-Ft. Pruner 50 Lbs. 
10-Ft. Pruner 55 Lbs 
12-Ft. Pruner 65 Lbs. 
14-Ft. Pruner 75 Lbs. 
16-Ft. Pruner 85 Lbs. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
GLADLY SUPPLIED 

Write us now for descriptive folder 

covering these and many other items in 


the orchard supply line manufactured 
ind distributed by 


WELLS & WADE HDW. 


WENATCHEE, WASH. 








\ si 
\\ Mina TJ. Giaman 
BEST QUALITY POLLEN 


Pioneer collector and distributor 
write for information 


Box 1016 Exclusive agent 
WENATCHEE, WASH. | BENIGNO SEGOVIA (h) 
Phone NOrmandy C. C. 203 Cipolietti 

2-2459 Rio Negro, R. Argentina 

















VARIETIES 
(Contin i from pace 31) 


BLACKBERRY 


originated by B. O. Fry, Georgia 
Station, resulting from 
made in 1948. High 


Flint was 
Agricultural Experiment 
Eldorado x Brainerd 


cross 

quality fruit is black, firm, does not lose juice, 
change color, or mold as quickly after being 
picked as does fruit of most other varieties, 
Ripens during midseason. Bush i vigorous, 
thorny, resistant to disease, and blooms over 
long period of time. 

Marion is another of Dr. George M. Waldo’s 
fine introductions, resulting from his work at 
Corvallis, Ore., (USDA and Oregon AES). 
Chehalem was crossed with Olallie in 1945 to 


give large, bright black fruit of hich quality. Ex- 


cellent for canning, freezing, and local market. 
Mature in Boysenberr eason jush is a 
vigorous grower, producin few long canes of 


la very productive. 
ee by Scarff’s 
Ohio, and was 

Clermont County. 


re diameter, and 

Midnite was just 
Nursery, Inc., 
originated by B. E. 





‘arlisle, 
baie reon, 


Chance seedling was discovered about 1945. 
Large, black clusters are well formed, juicy 
with high quality, and most nearly resemble 
Eldorado. Upright-growing bush is heavy pro- 
ducer. 
. . r 
ELDERBERRY 
Kent and Victoria come from research work 
of Prof. E. L. Eaton, Canada Experimental 
Farm, Kentville, Nova Scotia; both are open- 


pollinated seedlings of Adams. Size and quality 
of fruits are equal to Adams but ripen about 
a week earlier. Bushe are vigorous and pro- 
ductive. We are waiting to test both pies and 
je llic 


. Lt 
GRAPE 

perfect-flowered muscadine vari- 

midseason after Topsail 


Dearing is a 
ety, maturing in late 


but before Yuga. Translucent green fruit has 
lightly higher sugar content tha that of 
Topsail, and flesh is more crisp than ‘tant other 


adapted primarily 
suitable for 
plantings of 


varieties. Vine 
gardens, but extremely 
commercial 


muscadine 
for home 
use as pollinator in 


imperfect-flowered varietie Tested in North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi, and found 
to be promising. Produced by crossing Luola 
and Burgaw in 1917 by USDA and North 


Carolina Agricultural E Station in 
Raleigh. 


Higgins is another 


veriment 





muscadine type and was 
originated by M. M. Murphy and B. O. Fry, 
Georgia Experiment Station. Bronze-colored 
fruit has moderately thick yet tender skin with 
soft flesh which is Clusters are large, 
compact, and ripen in midseason, few days 
before Hunt. Vine is moderately vigorous, with 
outstanding yields. Self-unfruitful, requiring 
pollinator. Moderately resistant to black rot. 
Named in honor of Dr. B. B. Higgins, head of 
station’s botany department for 42 years. 

Tamiami is one cf Joseph L. Fennell’s 


good. 


vari- 


eties, produced in Lady Lake, Fla., from crossing 
a wild species with Malaga. Fruit quality is 
good, with high sugar content, and most nearly 


resembles medium-sized berry of the 


grape (Vitis vinifera). 


. 7 7 yr 
GRAPEFRUIT 

Red is a bud of Marsh, dis- 
1948-44 season by Oliver L. 
Pierce, Fla., and Hudson J. 
Orlando, who received a patent on 
1954. Flesh is reddish, contains 2 to 
6 seeds or none per fruit; November 
through August. Relationship to other pink 
grapefruits is not yet established. 


European 


Bergundy 
covered during 
Peacock, Fort 
McReynolds, 
May 11, 


sport 


season is 


NECTARINE 


Golden Free resulted from a second generation 
cross of Le Grand x Kim and was produced 
by F. W. Anderson, Merced, Calif., and intro- 
duced commercially in 1956 by Reedley Nursery, 


Reedley, Calif. This yellow-fleshed freestone 
ripens at same time as Golden Grand, which it 
most nearly resembles, but is larger, firmer, 
more attractive, and better in quality. 


Grandandy, another of Anderson's releases, 


bears plant patent 1545 and has been assigned 
to Reedley Nursery. This yellow-fleshed freestone 
is large, has yellow skin partially covered with 


red, and ripens one week later than Sun Grand. 


Flesh is not quite as firm as that of Sun Grand, 
but is of better quality. 

Grand River B3 is of better quality than 
Grand River with which it ripens. Primary 
difference between the two varieties is that 


bitter in Grand River and sweet in 
Anderson took out plant patent 
assigned it to 


seed is 
Grand River B3. 
1543 on January 1, 1957, and 


Reedley Nursery. Second generation plant from 
the cross Le Grand x John Rivers. 

Marigold is a large, firm, yellow-fleshed free- 
stone, with skin well blushed. Ships well and 
resembles Late Le Grand. First generation 


Royal Hale 


introduced 


seedling of Le Grand crossed with 
peach. Produced by Anderson and 








STOP DAMAGE 
BY GNAWING | |\\ / 
ANIMALS | 





The Protective 
Aluminum 

Mesh Wrapping 

@ POSITIVE PROTECTION—providing a metal 
barrier to stop gnawing of rabbits and 
rodents. 


@ EASILY APPLIED—directly to trees or shrubs, 
without stakes or frames. Cuts with scissors 





@ EXPANDS AS TREE GROWS—will not dam- 
age tree. Non-rusting aluminum lasts for 
years. 

@ IN TWO SIZES—Spiral wrap roll and Jumbo 
roll. 

Write for Information 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS 
Corporation 


Dept. 61, Madison 10, Wis. 








Bartlett Tree Paint 


“=, Protect all pruning wounds with 









prepared paint. 
Pure Egyptian black asphalt 
base. Will not crack, freeze or 


this specially 


(eaRrcerT | 
} @iRee DA | 


blister In % Pt. to 1 Gallon 
eee Can 
BARTLETT 


NO. 8 FRUIT PICKER 
Sturdy convenient picker. 
Will not bruise fruit. On 
12-foot pole reaches any- 
where in tree. Head only, 
$2.35 prepaid. With 12- 
ft. pole, $7.20 via express 
prepaid 
BARTLETT 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
3044 E. Grand Blvd. i 


Detroit 2, Mich. 








Follow the advice of EXPERIENCED 
horticultural experts 





Spray 


with 


thoroughly. 
Save money 


Spray easily Spray 
and drive your tractor 


HAMILTON SWIVEL GUNS 





HAMILTON QUICK ACTION 
SHUTOFF VALVE 


One quarter turn of handle gives full flow. 


INEXPENSIVE. Available in *%, 16 and %” 



























W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 
BANGOR, MICH. 






AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 

















commercially in December, 1956, by Burchell 
Nursery, Modesto, Calif. 


Star Grand II, another new nectarine of An- a Ld 
derson’s breeding project, is similar to Star 
Grand except in two respects: chilling require- 
ment is less than that of Star Grand and seed ad 


is sweet in Star Grand II and bitter in Star 
Grand. 
Qe’ | = - Drei Pana ST) Te ge” oe og 
& Ay , . z 


Granderli is a yellow-fleshed clingstone, with 
a light yellow skin overspread with red. Ripens 
with Early Le Grand. Fewer defective fruits 


due to split pits and growth cracks than Early 
Le Grand. Also has lower chilling requirement tested and approved for years. 
and crops more regularly than that variety. An 


Fi of Le Grand x Star Grand, selected in 1953 Husky, dependable 36 hp. air- 
by Anderson and assigned to Reedley Nursery. m ” . * 
cooled engine; 36” fan delivering 


PEACH 32,000 cfm; 300 or 400 gal. tank 


Daroga Red originated in Orondo, Wash., by 









Auvil Bros., and was introduced by Van Well and famous Friend 25 or 35 gpm. 
Nursery, Wenatchee. Bud mutation of July s 
Elberta, discovered in 1948. Yellow-fleshed free- pump. Nozzles, filters, connections 
| stone, having skin color with extremely high ° 
' blush. Ripens uniformly, few days after Red- included. 


haven. 
Goldgem is the result of breeding work by the 


late Prof. M. A. Blake, New Jersey Agricultural AIRMATE BLOWER ATTACHMENT — 
Experiment Station, who crossed J. H. Hale 


with Cumberland to give this variety, which he . . 

selected in 1930. Flesh is yellow, only moder- convert your high pressure sprayer to an air- 

ately firm, freestone, and ripens with Golden . 

Jubilee, between Jerseyland and Triogem. Tree blast model. Direct controls for one-man opera- 

is vigorous and very productive. . . . . 
Ps <r tiga Manes St 20 ra tion. All nozzles, filters, connections supplied. 


knot nematodes (Meloidogyne javanica and M. 
incognita acrita) and to the burrowing nema- 
tode (Radopholus similis). Originated in Gaines- 
ville by R. H. Sharpe, Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Seed imported from Oki- 
nawa in 1935, then grown and selected in 
Florida. From limited tests, appears to be com- 
patible rootstock for Florida peach varieties. 


MANUFACTURING CORP. \ 


1 Prospect St., Gasport, N.Y. 














Chilling requirement is low, fruiting w ell where Canadian Distributor—Lee Equipment Co., Stoney Creek, Ontario 
i coldest month averages 60° to 65° F., Seed germ- 

ination is good, producing uniform and vigorous 
seedlings. Fruit is edible, small, with white 





varieties, “wombiss some prevent Hone-ve | TOT COHARD LEVINI|OC PRUNING TOOLS 

Rainbow is a bud sport of July Elberta, found s G RA FT I N G Ss U pb a LI oa 4 
in 1949 by Frank R. Coddington, Parlier, Calif., Management Consultant to the 
and patented. Yellow-fleshed freestone matures FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLE . 7 R + c xd fe) Re o oOo U N D Ss 


about one week earlier than its parent or about 


June 20 at place of origin. Flavor is similar to PACKAGING INDUSTRY 


"78 
that of Elberta, but flesh is firmer. PLANT LAYOUTS ¢ MACHINERY DESIGN Write for 80 Page Catalog 

Red Gold, introduced in 1956 by Stark Bro’s COST ANALYSIS © WAGE PAYMENT SYSTEMS . ° 
Nurseries & Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo., car- CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA A. M. LEONARD & SON, INC. Piqua, Ohio 
ries plant patent 1329. Charles Thomason, Bang- Phone 8-8366 














or, Ala., crossed Hal-Berta Giant with Sunrise 
to produce this yellow-fleshed freestone fruit 
with highly blushed skin. Resistant to brown rot 
and Xanthomonas pruni. 


co e 

Shoji is thought to be an open-pollinated seed- ea iImimuate a ers 
ling of Redhaven, being similar to that variety 
but ripening one week earlier. Discovered by cs 
Frank Shoji, Livingston, Calif. =¢ t abor € st ae 

Sierra originated in Escalon, Calif., by Carl U F ° | «, i 
T. Miller, who assigned it to Burchell Nursery, 
Modesto, Calif. Commercial canning clingstone, e 
rounder end more highly colored than Faicro, | QIRFGRGrG OpPerarions 
which it most nearly resembles. Ripens in 


Paloro time; tree is not as subject to mildew as 
is that variety. 











































Stark EarliGlo is a sport of Redhaven dis- “ HY “ H 
covered in 1950 by John M. Roxburgh in Simcoe, New Squirrel cuts costs of pruning, 
Ontario, Canada, and introduced by Stark Bro’s picking, thinning, wiring in half 
Nurseries. Yellow-fleshed semi-freestone which . P : ‘ ‘ 
matures 7 to 10 days earlier than its parent. Workers have practically no interruption in 
Bears plant patent No. 1632. : | ieee Pas TT! : = _. ee 1 iA f 
Gacemesione ic 0 yellow-Beched. frestone of productive operations. 1he operator rides trom 
medium size, with good quality, ripening from tree to tree, works from a safe, solid elevating 
late July to late September. Patent assigned to - . ] 
Greening Nursery Co., Monroe, Mich., by origi- platform, climbs or descends at a touch. 
nator, Mrs. Clara V. Benjamin, of Dayton, Ohio. ° ee cae . : a — 
Parentage unknown, discovered in 1951. Built-in au Compressol provides powel for 
Summerqueen is another origination of the pneumatic tools. 
late Prof. M. A. Blake, New Jersey station, and 
is a sister seedling of Goldgem (see above). . 
Vellowdisshed sus fresstene; vipees with Gen. Twelve new grower-suggested refinements 
high. Flowers are showy and pollen sterile; thus, . = Se we = 
Saeaiiee saan te Saale tar oben sallimation Time-tested and proved .. . unrivaled for 
Sunset comes from Sacramento, Calif., where over eight years .. . the Steel Squirrel is 
Edwin M. Wagner found it as a chance seedling od " . ° 
in 1948. Unassigned but patented. Commercial now even better. Standard features include 
canning clingstone; matures about 10 days later =— : oe ee . — — 
than Phillips Cling, or about September 9-20 at new clutch action, increase d horse power 
— + ee Se wae oe © Saeaee St Can and compressed air volume. Operation is 
is firm, hangs well on tree, ; ‘ , 
4 even easier, maintenance costs are still 
PEAR lower. Optional fork lift attachment 
\ Carrick and Morgan are blight-resistant vari- carries bins for bulk picking. 
‘ eties developed by Brooks D. Drain and Lawson 
{ M. Safley, Tennessee Agricultural Experiment 
Station, seeaetnn  Caestek resulted from cross BLACKWELDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Seckel x Garber, while Morgan came from Bart- Rio Vista, California 
lett x Late Faulkner. Both have white flesh fe ; 
tinged with yellow, which is juicy, melting, Please send me more information on the 
{ sprightly, and sweet-subacid. Morgan’s skin STEEL SQUIRREL. The ‘SE - STEEL 
light yellow with some russet, blushed rose; 
Carrick’s skin russeted with rose blush, Name 
PECAN SQUIRREL 
Rams yy +e pesos is unknown and was seotes Address 
about 1941 by A. S. Colby and J. C. McDaniel, 
Illinois station. Northern type, maturing in 160- City State Made by Blackwelder, maker of 
j (Continued on page 49) the famous Marbeet Harvester 
i JANUARY, 1958 
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PRUNE with 


Orchardkraft 


Air-Power PRUNER 


Sizes for all your work from the 
SMALLEST CUTS that you would 
make with a HAND SHEAR to the 
largest cuts that you would make with 





ANY SHEAR. 

Our ORCHARDCRAFT Air Powered 
PRUNERS designed for Fruit 
Growers, by who have upplied 
Fruit for over 50 years. 
Write for circular 


John C. Bacon Corp., 


are 
people 
Growers’ need 


Gasport, N.Y. 





GREEN’S TRACTOR HOE 


Will Save You 
Time and Money 












NEW 
NECTARINES 
PLANT FOR PROFIT 


Write for free literature on our 
Nationally famous Le Grand va- 
rieties of Nectarines, originated 
by F. W. 
Calif. and sold only thru the 
Reedley 


such as Grand River, Early Sun- 


Anderson of Merced, 


Nursery, Inc. Varieties 
grand, Grand Haven, Star Grand, 


Sun Grand, Early Le Grand, 


Granderli, Grandandy, Grand 
Prize, Red Grand, Le Grand, and 


Late Le Grand. 


We also stock the famous Royal 
Hale, Royal May 
the new Ruby Almond. 


peaches and 


Inquiries from Commercial Grow- 


ers are respectfully solicited. 


REEDLEY NURSERY, INC. 


P.O. Box 587 Reedley, Calif. 








All-Hydraulic 
Send for Free literature 
HOWARD C. GREEN MFG. CO. 
Portiand, New York 


or manually operated. 














ZON SCARECROW 


Positive protec- = 
tion. Uses carbide 

or acetylene. No 
pilot. Retails $59.50. 
(Dealerships available) 


B. M. LAWRENCE & CO. 


244 California St., San Francisco 












PICK YOUR PLAN 


DWARFING UNDERSTOCK 


Plan | Pian Il 
Do it yourself Get our Grafted 
Get quality whips. 
understocks Or we will bud 
) You Bud or Graft on contract 


On Malling !|—iV—VII—IX 
Clark Dwarf Scion Wood 
Dwarf Pear on Quince A B C 
For laformation and Prices 


KERSHAW NURSERY 


P.O. Box 201 Medford, Oregon 























Outstanding 





A patent variety 


available at 


regular prices 


late cling peach 
SULLIVAN “4 


Packers (names on request) say “superior 
to all other extra late varieties” . . . “includes 
a maximum of good qualities” 
“does not gum or rust”. . . “is vigorous and 
prolific, producing heavy crops”. Sullivan 
#4 ripens after Halford, replaces Phillips 
in the canning cycle, has none of the 
Phillip’s weaknesses. Growers say the 
Sullivan #4 is a top moneymaker. Write 
for new 1957-58 folder with color photos. 


SieRRA GOLD NURSERIES 


Walter Berg, General Manager 
Sox 815, Yuba City, SHerwood 3-9087 


NURSERY 5 MILES SOUTH OF VUBA CITY ON THE GARDEN HIGHWAY 
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BRAMBLE 
SURPRISE 


HE 1957 season turned out to be 
one of the most unusual years in 
the northwestern berry industry. 

An early harvest started about a 
week to 10 days ahead of the normal 
time and ended at least two weeks 
earlier. The post harvest season was 
warm and dry, resulting in heavy mite 
damage to the 1958 fruiting canes in 
many fields. 

Crop production also turned out to 
be a surprise. Because of the 1955 
November freeze, which resulted in 
little or no yield the following year, 
the 1957 crop prospects were a ques 
tion mark. 

Estimates placed red raspberries 
slightly below normal production, and 
blackberries far below normal. How 
ever, final figures showed red rasp 
berries to be above normal, and black 
berries, slightly below. 

In general, who took 
proper care of their fields, in 1956 
reaped a good harvest in 1957. 


growers 


Red raspberry growers received a 
fair price for their 1957 crop. Despite 
the fact that production was low in 
1956, and the 1957 price fair, cold 
storage holdings are too high. 

Blackberry growers, on the other 
hand, have suffered several years now 
from frost damage. That 
coupled with a near-cost of produc- 
tion price in 1957, has left them at a 
disadvantage, especially with cold 
storage holdings too high. 

With increasing damage from soil 
fungi, nematodes, and sym 
phyllids, soil fumigation seems neces 
sary to propagate and = maintain 
healthy plantings. Accompanying this 
fumigation should be a good certified 
plant program. At the present time, 
these two practices seem far from 
realization. More research and effort 
are needed in these fields. 

Washington and 
ment stations have presented us with 
new varieties of red raspberries in the 
last few years. Among them are the 
Williamette and Canby from Ore- 
gon, and the Puyallup and Sumner 
from Washington. Introduction of 
new and larger varieties makes the 
harvesting problem of the old standby, 
the Washington, quite a factor. 

To stay in business, the grower 
must continue to find methods of cut- 
ting production costs. Biggest chance 
for improvement lies in marketing. 


l SS, 


iY rne 


Oregon experi- 


Bulk of these problems comes right 
back to the producer and must be met 
by an organized effort from all pro- 
ducers and _ packers. — Foster B. 
Keeran, Puyallup, 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 









VARIETIES 


(Continued from page 47) 









better start today 































































day growing season. Shell is medium in thick- 
ness. Excels other extra early varieties growing 
at Urbana in size, productivity, or both. Tree 
is protogynous, vigorous, resistant to leaf fungi. 


PLUM 


Chinook is a seedling of Ojibwa, selected by 
W. P. Baird from his breeding work at Northern 
Great Plains Field Station, Mandan, N. " 
Flesh is firm, juicy, sweet, and rates high in 
cooking tests. Skin is bright red. Fruit is large 
for a native plum, averaging about 20 per pound, 
Tree is hardy and produces heavy crops annually. 
Ripens the last of August 

Gar-Rosa was originated by John M. Gara- 
bedian, Fresno, Calif, and bears patent 1518. 
Seedling of an unnamed yellow-fleshed bud sport 
of Santa Rosa variety, open pollinated. Flesh is 
medium red shading to amber, with melting tex- 
ture; subacid flavor; distinct aroma; and best 
eating quality. This clingstone variety holds up 
well in cold storage and possesses good shipping 
quality. Most nearly resembles Santa Rosa but 
matures 8 to 10 days earlier; larger in size and 
more rounded in form than that variety. 

Gracious is also one of Baird's introductions; 
a seedling of Emerald, which is thought to have 
crossed with Red Wing to produce this hybrid. 
Skin is attractive mottled red, thin and tender. 
Flesh is medium firm, juicy, sweet and yellow. 
Size runs quite large, averaging about 12 fruits 
per pound. It is a freestone, matures latter part 
of August. Moderately heavy annual bearer, 
hardier than Red Wing, slightly spreading, and 
moderately vigorous. 

Trailblazer arose from Shiro crossed to purple- 
leaved plum (Prunus cerasifera var. atropur- 
purea) selected by Mrs. Mildred M. Smith, Port- 
land, Ore. She patented it (No. 1586) and 
assigned it to Rich & Sons Nursery, Hillsboro, 
Ore. Skin color is cherry red. Flesh color is 
apricot orange. tipens about one week later 
than Shiro and has slightly more acid than that 
variety, but is sweeter than the purple-leaved 
parent. Growth habit is similar to that of Shiro; 
flowers are white at full bloom, with prominent 
stamens. Leaves when young are red on both 
sides, but at maturity are dark green on upper 
surface and red on lower surface. 


SANDCHERRY PLUM 


Hiawatha is a seedling of Sapa and resembles 
it by having dark red flesh and a mottled purple 
skin, but is larger and of better quality. W. P. 
Baird, Northern Great Plains Field Station, Man- 
dan, N. D., bred this new hybrid, which is rated 
first in its class in tasting tests and is fine for 
culinary uses, especially jam. Bush is quite 
vigorous and spreading. Round fruit is medium 
firm, juicy, fairly sweet, usually ripens in mid- 
August, and is quite large for a sandcherry plum 
hybrid. Superior to Sapa in quality and larger 
in size. Suffers severe winter injury in some 
winters, but makes good recovery. Should be 
planted only in milder sections of Great Plains 
region, especially in sheltered spots. 

Sacagawea, another of Baird's introductions, 
is also a seedling of Sapa. It is quite similar 
to Hiawatha, but considered to be the hardiest 
variety of its class; recommended for planting 
in most sections of northern Great Plains region, 


STRAWBERRY 


Solana is well adapted to southern California 
conditions since it is tolerant of warm winters 
and has good tolerance to salinity. Fruit quality 
is high. Developed and introduced by R. §., 
Bringhurst and Victor Voth, California Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Davis. Parentage in- 
cludes Nich Ohmer, Royal Sovereign, Howard 17 
and Klondike. 


WALNUT 

Carmelo is a Persian type developed and 
patented by C. E. Sullivan, Yuba City, Calif. 
Assigned for propagation purposes to Sierra 
Gold Nurseries, Yuba City. Nut is very large; 
shell well-filled with kernel of good quality. 
Excellent home garden and novelty variety; 
with special handling, would be good com- 
mercial variety. An open-pollinated variety of 
Payne (Juglans regia). 

Jensen is a Persian type, too, resulting from 
open-pollination of Payne variety and was 
selected in late 1930's by Ernest E. Jensen, 
Hollister, Calif. Hull is thick. Kernel quality 
is good after hot spells matures early Tree 
blooms late, is heavy producer, and produces 
many lateral buds which are fruitful, Not blight 
resistant. 

Nugget is another of Sullivan's introductions. 
An open-pollinated seedling of Payne, selected 
in 1948. Tree is prolific and comes to bearing 
early. Persian-type nut, large, with good quality. 
Shell is well sealed and attractive, yielding high 
percentage of kernel. Nut is resistant to blight 
and sunburn. Carries plant patent No. 1475: 
assigned to Sierra Gold Nurseries. Tue ENpD 
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It is not too soon to dormant 
spray your fruit crops with EL- 
GETOL. By starting now, you 
get the jump on insects and dis- 
ease before they give you trouble 
and added expense. ELGETOL 
does double duty because of its 
combined ovicidal and fungicidal 
action. Its high degree of adher- = { \ 
ence to stems promotes lasting “ 
and effective protection. 

Your ELGETOL dealer and 
men at your local agricultural 
station can tell you about the 


spray requirements for your 
area. 

Control plant diseases and in- 
crease your crop profits with 
ELGETOL Dormant Spray. In- 
structive booklet on its use avail- 


able upon request. DORMANT SPRAY TO 
INSURE QUALITY FRUIT 


We, 









STANDARD 
Agricultural 


CHEMICALS .... 


1301 Jefferson Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 
429 Forum Building, Sacramento, Calif. 











7: AP-PEACH 
PICKING BAG 


Saves Time — Reduces Bruising 





Write to: 


pre 
if it’s for an orchard Tyson Orchard Service mug 
large or small we A complete tine an 
have _ it We would chard tools, equipment fo 


like to send you our and chemicals 
latest free catalogue! Fiora Dale, Bigierville, Pa. 

















JOHN C. BACON CORP., GASPORT,N.Y. 


MR. GROWER: Sow Your Cover Crop, Fertilizers, 
Insecticides, in Hours Instead of Days. 





“The Spreader with the controllable spread". Designed especially for the berry and grape 
growers and the orchardists and open fields. Control width of spread from 2 ft. to 40 
ft. Direct spread where you want it. Side dress, band applicate, broadcasts seeds and cover 
crop. Why be limited to one type of spread? 


Used by State and National Agricultural Departments for application of granular insecticides 
Write for free folder 


SKIBBE SEED & FERTILIZER SPREADER, soous, mich. 
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ish ou ¢ Rely Bras . x i 
TOUR 180 PLANTS eet |) V.0.NURSERIES LTD. 
If you are going to remodel, build, or change HIGHWAY 97, 

your handling method, you will earn most 


by using the best ideas. It would pay you to 3 2 x | R. R. 3, Vernon, B. é. 
tour 150 plants and be sure you are right. KEL bf § cour CATALOG 


If you are not able to tour 150 plants you 


still can get the best of their ideas through of DWARF FRUIT TREES 


a “th a associated with Columbia Basin 
ruit ndustries engineers who ave stuadie . 

more than 150 plants. Write or phone. Peach, Cherry, Apple, Pear Nurseries Inc. 

Plus Ornamental Shrubs, Shade 


The nation's only specialists in packing Treen: iueseeiede aie 


plant layout, materials handling and storage 
design. Dwarf Peach, Cherry, Apple, Pear trees, 


QUINCY, WASH. 
give huge crops from small land area . 


» 2» & 4 7.505 
and they're so EASY to care for and har- Phone: Sunset 7-592] 


2 vest! Over a dozen varieties guaranteed 

° ° tf f to bear large juicy fruit within 2 years. S ° ye : . i 

Ge coil oc & ustries U\eseatcn Also standard trees, grapes, berry plants, . pecialists for fruit trees propa- 
. ; ? flowering shrubs, perennials, fast-growing ° 

= Pmundalion, xc shade trees, etc. SAVE by buying DIRECT gated cn guaranteed Malling root- 

1042 West Yakima Avenue, Yakima, Wash. from nursery in business over 78 years = 


GL 3-4735 No obligation. Send coupon now stocks for DWARF,SEMI-DWARF 


-—— KELLY BROS. ——- and STANDARD trees. 
| 

















78 YEARS AS NURSERYMEN 





Dept. AFG-! Dansville, N.Y. 


SEEDLESS Ri peas nny sg a| ererbere acing harrier as 
Set ne eres ees fl ing Research Station, England. 
WATERMELON is | 
SEEDS sar | 


City State technical information 

Developed abroad (U.S. Tested) “i 4 
Excellent Yield Enclose 50¢ West of the Mississippi = 
GROWERS AND ances 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


Send $5.00 te cover 75 seeds and handling A BOON TO GRAPE GROWERS , . ° 
INTERCONTINENTAL eed! Better Way To Tighten Wire \ m 0. Nurseries Lid. 


INDUSTRIES, T Tom — ‘s a "Cinch" to install: RR 3 Vernon, B.C. 


. Stretch, then cut slack 


State 2-9364 555 W. Adams St. —— ; mtg . evoe 
Dept. F CHICAGO 6, ILL. Phone: 5725 


Write for catalogue and for free 








. Insert one end of wire 
in groove under one 
ring and loop wire. 


THE NEW SPRAYMISER ! ae et 
An All Purpose Spray Gun rough second ring. 























4. Release stretchers 


ets cinching wire 


To retighten, stretch wire—pull slack through. 
ASK ABOUT THE NEW ‘‘CINCH’’ METHOD NOW 
E. Middle Road phone: The tree find of the Century. 
Up to 10 gals FRED H. WILLIT North East, Pa. 1409-R12 Produces large delicious thin- 
per minute at shelled English walnuts. Per- 
600 Ibs. pressure fectly adapted for cold win- 
ters; will stand 25° below 
THE WISH BASKET [incre 
beautiful fast-growing shade 
PUTS YOU WHEREVER ee with tropical appearing foliage. Plant for 
YOU WISH TO BE shade and nuts, 
Send for complete information DWARF FRUIT TREES—Ideal for 


; 5, * home gardens, require little space 
SPRAYER SUPPLY MFG. CO. < 5 - but produce full size fruit second or 
225 Front Ave. N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. bas atti, : third year after planting. Enjoy 


delicious home grown fruit from 


























your own dwarf trees. We have 


N TREES? ot ied . x. faa ¥y dwarf peach, plum, cherry, apple, and pear. 
F LANTI G . re FF ; wy oa . NEW GRAPES New Interlaken 

N FEN E? " a was es Rs ‘ Seedless. Delicious, sweet, fine- 
B I o J ‘ f " flavored, entirely seedless. The crisp, 
B iis ee 7 ‘1h ie a “44 . meaty golden berries are just like 
What ever your drilling job, you want these } . California grapes but better quality. 
features in the Auger you buy: @ Quick to at- ; i at We have 17 of the newest and best 
tach. @ Rugged in use. @ Heavy steel gears i‘ ; ry a hang varieties for commercial planting and home 
for lifetime use. @ Plow steel cutting edges. ¥y - ds ur ha gardens. 


@ Shear pin on top, not on auger bit. _ - NUT TREES. Something new for 
@ Adaptable to most standard tractors. 3 S \ — cold climates. Hall’s Fruiting Al- 


Complete auger $ 00 y > . a ; ow pa, mond. Hardy to 20-25 below zero. 
with 9” bit 95- “a ; ie A beautiful ornamental tree cov- 

/ ae as a ered with a mass of pink bloom in 
f.o.b. Eugene, Oregon 67 oh the spring. In the fall, you will harvest delicious 


with 24” bit for tree plant- ic ” ai ‘ **: almonds. We also have filberts, Chinese chestnut, 
| ing instead of 9” add $15.00 : ~ i y Thomas black walnut. 


(y~ The WISH BASKET is a 3 dimensional MILLER’S FREE CATALOG also lists best blue- 
a pruning tower mounted on a trailer. You berries, strawberries, all kinds of standard fruit 
can prune ¥, of a tree from one setting. trees, peach, apple, pear, plum, apricot, quince 
Operator simply moves the single control and nectarine. New everbearing peach. New 


; - everbearing pear, pears from August till October. 
knob, at his side, in the direction he wishes F 5 . Octob 


to go, either up or down, left or right, in or “i 
out or any combination of the 3 dimensions ; ) MILLER'S Miller’s stock is guar- 
at the same time. The WISH BASKET is now 4 FREE  nirog He pate Rand oot 
supplied with its own complete hydraulic \ fails to grow. Write for 
A system, with pump to slip on any tractor p.t.o. on TN Ve Tee catalog today. 

wh eal Write for descriptive literature. 


Mig. by Rear’s Farm Service THE FRIDAY TRACTOR CO. J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


Hartford, Michigan 905 W. Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N. Y. 











755 River Ave., Eugene, Ore. 
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Be Sure With 
25 super. | GREENING'S TREES 


fection 
Ever-bearing Aaah 


strawberry 
plants for @ BUD SELECTION 


$ 00 @ ALL ORDERS GUARANTEED 

of Our 24 Page Color 

Nursery Catalog Called @ PROVED and PROFITABLE VARIETIES 

“GARDEN SUCCESS” The Greening Nursery Company, one of the 
leaders in bud selection, have for over 100 
years given all growers the benefits of their 
research and improved strains which mean 
greater orchard profits. 






























AGENTS a 
Listing Strawberries, Raspberties, Earn extra money, full or part time. It’s pleas- 
Dwarf and Standard Fruit Trees ant and profitable to sell Greening nursery Send 10c to cover post- 


age for the Greening 


stock. Write us today for all of the details. 40-page color catalog. 


Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, 
Azaleas, Perennials, Bulbs 
Many Bargain Collections 


LARGE DISCOUNTS 50 THE GREENING NURSERY CO. 


P. O. BOX 605 MONROE, MICHIGAN 

Sa Ai ately puntar 
M ums, i yr: strawberry 
glante or e plants for 


+ : ne Sigg PLAN YOUR ORCHARD TO INCLUDE 
rostrao EMLONG’S 4) NEW FRUIT 
VARIETIES 


SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY 
WITH GREAT MARKETING QUALITIES 


1 1 New RICH HAVEN Peach 


SUPERIOR NEW VARIETY 


a, flavorful fruit; entirely freestone; prac- 
tically fuzzless. Superior handling and ship- 





















STRAWBERRIES 


are ideal family income -~ 
tenth acre yields 650- juarts. 
Allen’s Berry Book tells best varieties 
and How to Grow Them. Free copy. 
Write today. 

W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
105 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Maryland 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





New ‘‘Sultan’’ (P at Appl For) everbearer It has ping ability. Received highest rating in 
. or—Fl _v . . : ° 

evervthing ‘we pp i leg ig commercial canning trials. Tree extremely 

mercial adapta ability "Mans varieties a ‘June bearers. 


Write for free catalc 


FIELDHOUSE FRUIT FARM povceviice, wis. 


PEACH LOW AS 
APPLE _ TREES 20¢ 


Cheestes, Fem ~ Nut on ees - rawherrte “s Blue- 


hardy, young-bearing, heavy-yielding. 


New SUN HAVEN Peach 


BEST EARLY VARIETY 


Extra-early. Ripens ten days before Red 
Haven. Large, bright red fruit. Clear yellow 
flesh is firm, resistant to browning, deli- 
cious! Get in on the “early-market”’ peach 
profits by planting SUN HAVEN this spring. 











€ 25 u ean be 
sold lower “Ww rite "for FRE E ra olor catalog and $2.00 FREE 
bonus information 


TENNESSEE NURSERY CO. BOX 4, CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 






Since 1906 
Supplying 
Commercial 
Fruit 
Growers 
with 


“Better Fruit Varieties” 






z Prices: 
Write for Catalog S EXTRA-EARLY APPLE 
EMLONG’ Discovered by Harold Fenton of Fenton 


Proven to Bring Greater Profits Orchards, Michigan City, Ind. Beauti- 



















, Box Mi hi an ful red fruit. Superior to any early 
Jur long and close experience in the or- . 1g Apple! Ripens 2 weeks before McIntosh 
chard and fruit industry gives us a better ile 1¢ | ¥ ; ay 
understanding of the planter’s problems Stevensvi . ——«~, All — encellont keeping Apple. 
Pe tet mre: A ae a xXXTLIO 
Wil by” Finest quality, fully guaranteed. Carefully graded with fibrous root system. 
DELICIOUS Whole root understocks. 
{ U. S. Plant Pat. No. 1278 . 
i we) eeig liheeletnig Apples Cherries Peaches 
iscovered in our own hard as a sport mb of { 
Richared Delicious, the nsationa the Re a Red Pears Prunes Apricots 
ion daeeieh Ghepcadtetion soctams ana emmamio nee Also dwarf apples on Malling stocks 


intense sparkling cherry-red color 





New Trailblazer, Ornamental fruiting plum. Beautiful two tone red 
and green foliage—red fruit. Excellent to eat or for jelly. 
Gorgeous popcorn white flowers. 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Route 1 Hillsboro, Oregon 


Send for NEW Color Illustrated Catalog 


Gir, Go" Nursery 


P.O. Box 116—Wenatchee, Wash. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 25¢ a word for one-time insertion; 


20c a word for two-time insertion; |5c¢ 


a word for four-time insertion—CASH WITH ORDER. Count each initial and whole 
number as one word. Copy must be in the I5th of second month preceding date of 


issue. 





AGENTS WANTED | 


NEW 10-TON LAWRENCE Hy- 
Farm Truck Hoist, electric nd PTO 
Bi lis nts. Fre letails, write LAW 

E COMPANY 2 Nicollet venue, Mir 
t Mir 





SPARE-TIMI GREETING CARD 


M 





lt BOOKS 
THE 





HOW-TO BOOK O \WBERRIES 


ts pone ‘ | . 
RICAN FRUIT GROWER 

QO} 

ON, PLEASURI 

‘ “4 ENTURES IN BEEKEE 

‘A. true tory. $2.0 ROBERT OGLE: 
%. 1, Middlet Ol 


ne YI 


tI 
ARS OF 
84 


525 


BOOK 

Raspberri 

$1.00 P 
St P 


WHOLESALE 


tOY TURN CR, 
I 

RE} CATALOG 100,000 
products. Tremen unts. ECON-O-MART, 
Whippany 24, New ‘Raine 


I 





| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE 





FOLDER “HOW_ TO 
) aretime Raisir arthw 
Ca lar Hill, Texas 
CASH FROM SAWDU ST (SEVE ENTY 
ods) ! t y m ds) é 
str 50c « 


( I; 1 
( HARI ES COMPANY, 12 


MAKE 


rms !’’ 


METH- 


wspa 








CIDER MILLS—PRESSES 
CIDER 


MODERN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 

sf t lside stands and small orchard: 
I it 
thing 

Iters 


<A 


[ACHINERY 
N.J 





CORN BORERS 


CORN BORERS. MAKE UP TO $ DAY 
Picking y it nformati Book. $1.00 
h t HARRY DUBINA, Box 


} 











\ 





| For SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES | 


BUY URPLUS DIRECT FROM GOVERN- 
t t treme savings, farm tools, machin 
truck t t 1 lred 





ther call ia x lletir GOV. 
ERNMENT SURPLUS SA ARG, 
East Hartford t 
FOR SALI POWER 
: () 1) 
WATER SUPP 
tor * \i P 


SPEED 
HOWARD J LAN( ec. Main 


St Nos oO P 


DURAND 2 ROLL PEACH BRI 
er. I less than fifty 1 


DEMONSTRATOR E TOHN BEAN 


SHER AND 
A-1 conditior 
t t ; B for quick 
CHARLI THOMASON, H n, Ala 


FALI 


' A f | \ 

¢ N. BUDD SCOTT & SON, 

IN¢ 

NEW HARDII 

1 P.M t 

NGER- 

SOLI 19854 1 1D R Riv » Ohi 

I ED 1-4 

GARDEN 5 rORS HpP.. $109.00. 
molete . 1 Gu t l. Saw Sickle, 


MF‘ + West 


$1200. t. CHAS M. IN 


J 1 ERSAT 


LA POWER SPRAY PUMP, 


Address: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC FORK LIFT TRUCK. 2,000 LB. 
lift capacity. 127” high lift. 36” long forks. Sit- 
down rider type. Equipped with non-acid, odorless 
long life Edison Storage Battery. With heavy duty 
charger. Like new. Less than 4 

HAWLEY SMITH CO., Crot 
WELDER HEADQUARTERS 
ampere welder using aircraft ger 
including catalog welders, kits, suppl DU NBz AR 
MANUFACTURING, Houston 23, Texas 


Wi ictured 


POW- 


learance new manuf 
CHRYSLER ‘INDUSTRIAI ‘ENGINES 
ER UNITS, SPECIAL IRRIGATION UNITS, 
er CHRYSLER PARTS Sale prices. Im- 
ive! All quiries answered pri ey: 
st Parts & St a rporati "749 Wa 
Gat Indiar 
orene SrnAs Se. 19 SPEEDETTE 
with H mot $1 ) 
+8 Be im sprayer, P.T.O 
il pumps, cle 


s, bomber tires, CORY ORCHARDS, 





INVENTIONS WANTED 


INVENTORS—DON’T SELL YOUR INVEN- 
tion patented or unpatented until you receive 
our offer. Write COWG ILL, Box 298, Marion, 
Ohi 

ARE YOU INTERESTED Crea FROM 
< lial le manutacturers tor ur invention 
Pat ented, unpatented. HARV EY ASSOCIATES, 
Dept. 7A, Cambridge, Maryland 


a 








| MISCELLANEOUS | 


PECANS NEW 
meats Individual 

1 and business in 
AND PECAN CO., 
rs 4 


ban 





CROP—SHEI ‘ ED SELECT 
rders ill ic, church, 
inv SOUTH- 
Rou i 552, Bessemer, 


BANANA PLANT GROWS ANYWHERE 
! itdoors 5 Postpaid. P. SULEN, 
lak » “Fila 
STICKERS, YOUR NAME ADDRESS 
ed— pos ARTPRINT 14 Jef 

OY EA W 
AMAZING PROFITS CONVERTING GREENS, 
truit V t N I t year 
) i l Vol HTS, Atlan 
SAGI GARLI( 
WELCHLEN, LeR 

DAYS’ Sl PLY 
DONTI CHEMICALS, G t N a 5 
WHY HAVE GREY HAIR Gl \RANTEED 


FENDRICKS, 114 


ADIOLUS BULBS 
: I MRS. TO! 
2 VITAMINS 


St 





| OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
SEW 
ably. Write 

QUILTING? 


tons, velvets, nylon. 25c yard. Px 





APRONS IN YOUR HOME, 
ADCO, Bastrop, Louisiana. 

REMNANTS? SILKS, COT- 
stpaid. RAIN- 


PROFIT- 


Tenn 

DISHWASHER LATEST 
Light loll seller. Makes 
KRISTEE 


Estill Springs 10, 
DOLLAR 


BOW, 

NEW 

115, Akron, Ohi 

GIVEN WITHOl lf ONE PENNY COST TO 

t Chu ch or Gr Ss tior 4S-cup aut 

rl percola Just have 10 me > 
on] five t] famone ff 

money needed, ever. Writ ANNA ELIZABETH 

WADE, 2521 Tyree Street, Lync Va 

STAMPED LINENS FOR EMBROIDERY OR 





ORCHARD FOR SALE 


APPLE ORCH:< = ACRES 
Best varieties g s trees New buildings 


Cold t r Fe r ter ystems “quipment. 





YOUNG 


Fin eee Healt! s sale sk details. 
ELLENWOOD ORCHARDS, ¢ Ohio 





| PATENT ATTORNEYS | 


INVENTORS! WHEN YOU ARE SATISFIED 
that you have invented something of value, writ 
me, without obligation, for information as to 
what steps you should take to secure a patent, 
Write PATRICK D BEAVERS, registered 
patent atty., 813 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, 


D.C 











| RABBITS 


RAISE wo" », NEW ZEALAND RABBITS 
or mink $500 month plan ‘ree details 


WHITE'S" RABB ITRY, Delaware, Ohio 








| SITUATIONS WANTED 





MARRIED M. AN WITH SEVEN YEARS 
orchard experience desires full time employment 
AMERICAN ¥ RUIT GROWER, Box 178, Wil 
loughby, Ohio. 





| TRADE MARKS | 





NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, 
Munsey Building, Washington 4, D.C 





WANTED—EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 











WANTED: USED SPRAYER, BEAN SPEED 
sprayer preferred. Also small apple grader, cider 
mill-press good condition. Reasonable 


in 
KIRSTEN, 2521 Indiana, Chicago. 


mictions OF RUPTURED uevpep 


Since 1880 our low-cost rupture device has 
helped MILLIONS of *reducible rupture patient 
forget their rupture worries. Our 77 years of 
experience may help you. Why not see? WRITE 


for free facts: 


BROOKS COMPANY, Dept. 303-B, MARSHALL, MICH. 


T. B. West & Son 


MAPLE BEND NURSERY 


FRUIT TREES ORNAMENTAL 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS TREES AND SHRUBS 


Also Dwarts in the Popular Varieties 


PERRY, OHIO 


ratte C ye 
FRUIT NUT QUALITY NURSERY STOCK 


TREES 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


TUA ‘TIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


ve oo# 4° BO BOY NO SEO WOOD OOFCO™ 
































AMERICAN-FRENCH HYBRID GRAPES 
Eighty-four varieties 
Circular 
C. A. Stoughton Vineyards, Fredonia, Kansas, Rt. 4 














STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s 1958 Berry Book tells best 
varieties for home and market, 

and how to grow them. Free copy. 

<3 Write today. 

- + F. ALLEN COMPANY 
105 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Maryland 


FRUIT GROWERS | 


Invest in Top Quality Stock for 
Maximum Harvests 


We offer a complete line of FRUIT TREES~— 
Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apri- 
cots, Nectarines, etc. A variety for every climate 
and market requirement. Many are patented 
varieties available only at Bountiful Ridge, such 
as ERLY-RED-FRE, the nation's earliest com- 
mercial peach; the New DEVOE Pear, rapidly 
becoming a most popular commercial variety 
Offering 20 varieties virus free Strawberry Plants, 
famous for growth and productiveness. 
DWARF APPLE TREES (ON 
a 7, 9 STOCK). Nut trees, Berry Plants, 
» Vines, Evergreens, and Flowering Shrubs. 
80 years growing and selling experience, 
through four generations of Kemp family, stand 
behind Bountiful Ridge Nursery stock 








MALLING 





Write today for free 60- 
page cotfalog—you'll like 
our wide selections and low 
direct-to-planter prices. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE 
NURSERIES 


Box F-18 
PRINCESS ANNE, MD. J 
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inthe || RED KING’ DELICIOUS 


Better Fruit Trees 














for 40 Years! Plant Patent #1411 (Brauns Variety) 
Leading, varietie, of + 
oe oon The New Proven Red Delicious That Has 
teed hardy, disease re- Taken the Country by Storm. 


sistant. Free Catalog. 


at ee atta ey el Write for Free Description and History. 


ney fo 
aes shade trees, ornamen- 
ie. Ask f° | tals etc.—shown innat- 


contecace...|| BARKLEY RED ROME 
NEOSHO NURSERIES CO. sail 


SPECIAL BARGAINS Plant Patent #1470 


25 nr ltt — hie $400 The Red Rome That Colors Better. 
5 Colorado Spruce 6-8 in. ........ $1.00 

Pecan & 2 Chestnut $500 We Also Carry a Complete Line of 
. legen ell reyes ys a Other Quality Fruit Trees. 

inese Elm 5- bb Son onsinweeoen J p 
2? Peach Trees 3-4 ft. 4 ea., Elberta. Write for Our Free Illustrated 


Hale Haven, Amber Gem. $4 00 Color Catalog Today 
Red Haven & Red Gold Giant.. - 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FREE CATALOG 
ACKERMAN Nurseries, 270 Lote St., VAN WELL N U RS E RY 


INCREASE PEACH PROFITS QUALITY FRUIT TREES 


Grow 2 Sensational New ‘‘HAVEN" Peaches 








SUNHAVEN. Earliest to ripen. 10 days The Largest Exclusive Fruit Tree Nursery 
ahead of Redhaven. Gives you longer peach Py ° 

season. Large attractive fruit. Big money in the Pacific Northwest 

maker for “first-of-season” peach market. 

RICHHAVEN, Rated highest in commer- *TRADE MARK REG. 

cial canning tests. Nearly fuzzless; free- U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


stone; tasty. Good handling & shipping 
ability. 

sumtin ev ytm ony tote 11) 0) BO Ome WENATCHEE. WASHINGTON 
Red Skin, Goldenette, Kalhaven & many ie ” , 
others. Write for FREE Catalog & quantity 
prices. 


STAHELIN NURSERIES 
BOX E-51 BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 

















= 50.000 PEACH TREES 
—" 
COLOR PROBLEMS? Offered in assorted sizes, following varieties: 
use 
. ° —_— Ambergem Golden Jubilee Red Globe 
Hi-Early’ Red Delicious Belle of Georgia Halehaven Redhaven 
Colors 3 weeks early. Blake J. H. Hale Redskin 
Commercially Proven Brackett Indian Rio Oso Gem 
through ions. i 1s “7 ’ 
gh 3 generations Cardinal Keystone Shipper’s Red 
Send for our price list Coronet Krummel Slamney 
aediaage ile Dixigem Late Elberta és c ws H 
xc oy ropagator Dixired Mayflower Sout aven 
HEATH’S NURSERY Elberta Ranger Summercrest 
P.O. Box 85 Pateros, Wash. Erly Red Fre Red Cap Triogem 
eee 
NEW! VIRUS-FREE STRAWBERRY PLANTS Send us your want list for special quantity prices. 
Available in all leading varietic Newest blight- 
resistant pear introductions Ayres, eg ee y yma "ny :_ P| 
ductlona, Compleie’ ind ‘or muters tock’ Wrive for WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
st a1, TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY Waynesboro, Virginia 




















TRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Write or catalog, fully describing all 


varieties, with. best. methods of rowing EPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, 
a> Sen Se SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTALS, 
J. H. SHIVERS, Box A-58, Allen, Md. and GENERAL NURSERY STOCK. WRITE 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS iat FOR FREE CATALOG. 


oose from finest varieties, all tested for =a 
Choose from finest varieties quality CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


for a shortcak ! FREE CATALOG of T 

or a shortcake or an acre! CATA oO innvi ° 
all Fruits, Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens. Dept. 101 Melinavite, Tone 
1 THE WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 360, BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 
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BLACKHAWK 


> Black Raspberry 
5000 Pints Per Acre! 


A money-maker for grow- 
ers. Large berries % in. in 
diameter. FREE catalog. 
ACKERMAN NURSERIES 

352 Lake St. Bridgman, Mich, 





























= the 1958 
BEAN SPEED SPRAYER LINE 


with — engines, more power 
reserve, greater fuel economy MAIR SCOOP DESIGN INSURES 





UNIFORM, TOP BRANCH ,COVERAGE 


You'll spray economically . .. on time and get thorough 
coverage with John Bean’s efficient air handling and spray 
pattern control. This exclusive air control design makes the 
important diff.rence in orchard spraying ... gives you 
higher air volume at medium velocity, greater “rate of work” 
A , : . s You get added performance with John 
performance and economical operation for either dilute or Bean's exclusive sie scoop section. De 
concentrate spraying. Simple, easy adjustments let you tailor signed to effectively use air at the bot- 


. = 1 he ai 
spray patterns to meet all orchard and wind conditions. anh Fs, NS, ie Se. Se Ge 
“ vides extra “punch” for positive tree 


ASK YOUR DEALER to demonstrate the BIG features that ae mencteneang si eH Gin iia 
make John Bean the undisputed leader of all types of spray- 


ing equipment. | AERODYNAMIC AIR HANDLING 
in FOR SPRAY PATTERN EFFICIENCY 
WRITE TODAY for your free illustrated copies of “What You Should 
Know About AIR-CARRIER SPRAYING OF ORCHARDS” and the 
new 1958 Orchard & Grove Catalog. 


SPECDAIRE John Bean’s scientific blower design 
8 sperpane assures effective spray patterns for 
deep, uniform tree penetration. Note 

how more air is pulled into the bell- 

shaped intake, through the high vol- 


LANSING 4, MICHIGAN ume axial-flow fan and into the 
q John BEAN SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ny sage Praag Taped 


—_— lent-free distribution through the curv- 
Division of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation ing discharge vanes. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





SPRAY CLOSE TO HARVEST 
Malathion gives fast, thor- 
ough kills; then solves resi- 
due problems two ways. Its 
residues disappear rapidly; 
and it has a high residue 
tolerance, Thus, you can 
spray malathion up to 72 
hours from harvest. 


PROTECT FINISH — Many fine finish pro- 
grams specify malathion because it offers a 
wide margin of safety to fruit and foliage 
of sensitive varieties. 


STOPS “RESISTANT” INSECTS—In a regu- 
lar schedule, starting at calyx, malathion 
protects against codling moth resistant to 
DDT, red-banded leaf roller resistant to DDD. 


plan 58 schedules, 


keep 


in mind... 


@ RESISTANT INSECTS 
@ INSECTICIDE RESIDUES 


@ FRUIT FINISH 


A service advertisement prepared by 


the manufacturers of malathion insecticide 


EW KINDs of problems may call 

for changes in last season’s 
spray program. Resistant insects — 
codling moth, red-banded leaf roller 
—continue to spread. They call for 
increased use of phosphate insecti- 
cides. Residue tolerances have elimi- 
nated residual, chlorinated materials 
from late-season schedules. And 
growers of McIntosh and related 
varieties, on fine finish programs, 
must be careful to select the right 
phosphate for best results. 

Secause malathion solves not only 
these, but so many other problems, 
it is prominently listed in all official 
state recommendations. For example, 
it controls many fruit pests including 


aphids, mites, scales, codling moth, 
leaf rollers, etc. At the same time, 
malathion’s low toxicity to man 
eliminates need for the respirators 
and protective clothing required when 
using other phosphate insecticides. 


Low toxicity has also given malathion 
high residue tolerances. That means 
you can use it on most crops up to 
72 hours from harvest...without 
risking excess residues. 





For a complete list of malathion’s uses, 
rates, timing, etc. write American Cyana- 
mid Company, Phosphates and Nitrogen 
Division, Dept. F2, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. 














Bigger orchard yields every year 


—at lower unit costs 


Captan* 50-W Spray Program Controls 
Major Fruit Pests All Season Long 


Once you start using a complete Captan spray program in your 
orchards, you'll reap richer harvests year after year. 

Your trees will not only yield bigger, better quality fruit— 
but they'll produce so much more. More apples .. . peaches... 


cherries . . . or pears. Whatever your crop may be, Captan- 


sprayed orchards will yield better keeping fruit, too. It all adds 
up to more money for you every harvest season. 

Free Spray Charts for apples and peaches are available from 
your local Stauffer dealer. They show you exactly what spray to 
use to control every fruit pest from apple scab to sooty blotch. 
These charts also tell you exactly when and how to use it. 


Remember, your Stauffer farm dealer carries a complete 
line of fruit pesticides. Ask him today for your Spray Charts. 
Or write Stauffer Chemical Company, 380 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. 


Stauffer 


Fine Chemicals for The Farm 
Since 1885 


uffer Chemical Company 





